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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


i| 
PoeHEAD CANNEL COAL.— 
! 


This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 
'\and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
fnferior coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
|| purpose it is exclusively used. One ton of it yields 
3,500 cubic feet of gas, of the specific gravity of 
| 1953 and a burner consuming at the rate of 1 cubic 
|\foot per hour, gives a light equal to 8} spermaceti can- 
lidles, each consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour. 
The light yielded by 1 ton of this coal is equal to that 
'|\frem 1990 Ibs, of sperm candles; whereas that from the 
same quantity of Newcastle Caking Coal is only equal 
|\to 420 Ibs.; and that from the best Wigan Cannel Cozi 
|\is only 7501bs. of sperm candles. It can be shipped at 
any of the ports in the Frith of Perth or the Clyde. 
{| For terms-and other particulars apply to 
{| R, W. Keenxarp and Co., 
H Sole Agents, 
| 67, Upper Thames-street, London. 


| WILLIAM THOMPSON and CO., 
d No.2, Snors, LBITH, 
And 87, 'Union-street, GLASGOW, and 
THOMPSON and CO., 
No. 14, Broap Cane, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
| Shippers of Cannel and other Gas Coals, Fire-bricks, 
Retorts, &c. 


| TO GASHOLDER BUILDERS AND 
IRONFOUNDERS. 


| (IRYSTAL Palace District Gas Com- 
\| PANY.—The Directors of the above Company 
|| will meet at their Offices, 38, MOORGATE-STREET, at 
iltwelve o’clack, on the Ist of May next, to receive 
‘TENDERS for the Supply and Erection of a Gasholder, 
jTron Roof, and other Ironwork, at the Company’s 
Station at Norwood. Drawings and Specifications may 
'l he inspected, and particulars obtained, at the Offices of 
ithe Company on and after April 17, when copies may 
be had on payment of one guinea, or 5s. for the specifi- 
cation alone. The Directors do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest tender. 
| By order of the Board, 
| 











R. M. CuRISTIE, 
i Consulting Engineer to the Company. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
\qRysTat Palace District Gas Com- 
lj PAN Y.—The Directors of the above Company will 
|| meet at their Offices, 38, MOORGATE-STREET, at twelve 
|} o'clock on the Ist of May next, to receive TENDERS 
|\for the Erection of Retort-house, Gasholder-tank, 





COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 

BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great ExHBITION of 1851, for “‘Gas 
Retorts and OTHER OBsEcTs in Fire CLay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

Also, owners of BLAYDON BurRN CoL.tery, from 
which “* Cowen’s CANNEL COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas’ Works, and ‘* CowEN’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
“ Cowen’s GARESFIELD Coke” is made, the superior 
quality of which is well known. 

al and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 








AND SIZES, FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
LAP-WELDED FLUES FOR BOILERS. 
GALVANIZED TUBES, SHEET-IRON, &C. 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
CHURCH-HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
TUBING MANUFACTURERS from the COMMENCEMENT 
of LiGHTING by Gas, and previously Contractors with 
the Government and East India Company for Gun 
Barrels, which were also first supplied by them to Gas 

Companies, and used for the distribution of gas. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT, 
69, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
N.B. Every Tube is proved by Hydraulic Pressure 
before leaving the Works. 


OL. I. of THE JOURNAL OF GAS 

LIGHTING.—Persons having perfect Copies of 

the above to dispose of, may hear of a Purchaser, on 

liberal terms, by applying to Mr, T. G. Bartow, 
2, Bucklersbury, LONDON. 








Engine-house, Workshops, and General Buildings, on 
the Company’s Station at Norwood. Drawings and 
Specifications may be inspected, and particulars ob- 
i}tained, at the Offices of the Company, on and after 
April 17, when copies may be had on payment of one 
guinea, or 5s. for the specification alone. The Directors 
|\:do not bind themeelves to accept the lowest tender.— 
By order of the Board, a 
BR. M. Curistig, 
Consulting Engineer to the Company. 


| TO GAS COMPANIES. 


ANTED to purchase, by the Brid- 
LINGTON GAS COMPANY, a GASHOLDER 
|| to contain from 30,000 to 50,000 cubic feet. Also 
| PURIFIERS to pass gas from 15 to 20 retorts. 
} Tenders of sale to be sent to 
| Gro. WuHITBING, Clerk. 
Gas Works, BRIDLINGTON, April 5, 1854. 
| TO GAS COMPANIES. 
WASTED, by a Young Man who has 
i] been engaged in a Gas Work, a SITUATION 
|| ‘to superintend the making of Gas and keeping the ne- 
cessary accounts connected therewith, laying of Mains, 
|| fixing Meters and internal Gas Fittings; he has also 
|| bad some experience at Drawing. Satisfactory refer- 
;| ence can be given. Address, by letter, to A. B., care 
s Mr. CuaRLEs SIMMONS, dcross - street, City, 
.ONDON. 


Ww4n TED, a Secondhand Gasholder, 


| 
| 
{ 
} ¥ with or without Pulley, Wheels, Chains, and 
|} Weights, to contain from 3000'to 4000 feet. Address 














all particulars to D., at the Office of this Journal. 


WAT ANTED, by the Directors of the 
d _STOCKPORT BOROUGH GAS WORKS, 
TENDERS for the Erection and Completion, at the 
Millgate Station, of a set of DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, 
consisting of four Boxes, with Hydraulic Valve, each 
box to be 12 feet long by 10 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, 
with all Connections, Supports, and other apparatus be- 
longing to the same. Plans, Specifications, and form 
of construction, to be had on application to Mr. 8. 
Digwin, the Engineer of the Works, and Tenders to 
r sent in to these Offices on or before the 18th day 
of April next, endorsed “ Tender,” and addressed to 
Mr. Alderman CLaYg, Chairman of the Committee.—By 
order, SamugL Darwin, Engineer and Superintendent. 
MILLGaTsE Orrices, March 23, 1854 


























¥ 
AND SONS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 
81, UPPER GROUND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, 


PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST 
MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the earliest introduction of Gas 
Lighting into this country. Manufacturers of every 
size and descriptionof Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, 
from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, 
for Gas, Steam, or Water. 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LAP-WELDED FLUES, 
for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 
IMPROVED STEAM anv GAS COCKS, 
in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch 


Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 
STOCKS, DIES, and TAPS, 
for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


Manufacturers of Coils, for hot-water and other pur- 
poses; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well- 
sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Railway 
Carriages; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, 
Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam 
Gauges, &c. &c. 

JaMES Russet and Sons beg to call the attention 
of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, 
to their 

PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 
which preserve water or uther liquids conveyed by 
them in aperfectly limpid condition ; whilst the Enamel 
itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 
rare recommendation of being entirely free from any 
noxious ingredient in its composition. 

Lists, Estimates, &c. &e., forwarded on application ; 
orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, executed at 
twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality may be 
safely relied upon, as all goods are most carefully tested 
before leaving the Works. 


APRIL 10, 1854. 
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PRICE 


| 
R MSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL | 
COAL.—The superior quality of this Goal has | 
brought it into extensive use in London, and other | 
towns at home and abroad? Gt is exclusively employed | 
by the Western Cannel Coal Gas Company of London, | 
by whom the Crystal Palace was lighted in 1851, and at | 
present many of the finest streets of the metropolis. 
The joint products in and coke make this one of 
the most valuable cannel coals known. 

RAMSAY'S GARESFIELD COAL, and FOUNDRY 
COKE, and FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY, esta- 
blished in 1804. Fing-cLay Retorrts to drawings; Fire- | 
Bricks and every description of Fire Goods on hand 
and to order; Sanitary Pipes, and Ornamental Chimney 
Tops, all manufactured on a large seale, and quality 
warranted, | 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS AND GASHOLDER | 
MAKERS, | 
ALTERATION AND EXTENSION OF TIME. | 


PABTIES desirous of Contracting | 


for the Constructing and Erecting of a GA 

HOLDER (single lift), on the premises of the WAKE-| 
FIELD GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 160 feet diameter ! 
and 40 feet 4 inches deep, together with all the r uisite | 
Columns, Guide Rods, indores bist and Oatlet Pipes, 
Syphons, Valves, P’ , &c., tay inspect the Plans, | 
Sections, and Specifications, and obtain forme of tender, | 
at the Offices of Mr. Miariiam, Civil Engineer and | 
Surveyor, 24, BausTOwW-sQuARS, on and after Wednes- | 
day, April 19, and until Monday, the Ist day of May, 
inclusive, by which last-named day, and not later than 
two o’clock in the afternoon, * Sealed Tenders,” en- | 
dorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” must be delivered at || 
the said Mr. Clapham’s Offices. The lowest Tender 
may or may not be accepted. 

24, BaRsTow-squaRg&, WAKEFIELD, March 28, 1854, | 





ANTED in a Gas Work within 40 | 


miles of London, where the average make is about 
24,000 cubic feet per day, or 8 000,000 per annum, an | 
active an | intelligent man as WORKING FOREMAN. | 
He will have to perform a sha‘e of the work of the | 
retort-house, yard, purifying-house, &c., and must have | 
had experience in works of equal size. Or a competent | 
person will be treated with for the labour of the works | 
at per 1000 cubic feet registered by the station meter, | 
References will be required.—Address, stating wages | 
required, to P, W., Spencer’s Library, No. 314, High | 


Holborn, LONDON. } 





TO GAS COMPANIES. | 
LAY Purification of Gas. —WNo/ 
cheap process has yet been discovered for freeing | 
gas from ammonia, and the removal of the bisulphuret | 
of carbon (the monster nuisance of gas burning) has 
been given up in despair. Clay removes BuTH these 
impurities, and when taken from the purifiers the bi- | 
sulphuret of carbon is visible—completely blackening | 
the clay. The light of the gas is increased in proportion | 
to its thorough purification. The proprietors of this | 
Patent are now ready to grant Licenses for its use. | 
Terms and Directions for its employmeg® may be ob- 
tained from Mr. JoHN WuitakeRr, Agent. to the | 


Patentees, Gas Works, WAK®FIELD. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, &c. | 
E assistance of a Gentleman is| 


required whose knowledge in the Manufacture of | 
Gas, and influence with Companies, either in town or | 
country, will enable him to introduce a Patented In-| 
vention of much merit, by which a pure gas and a | 
valuable product isobtained. With such a one a liberal 
and mutual arrangemeut will be eutered into, 
Address A. B., 85, Connaught-terrace, HYDE-PARK. 


§WORTLEY FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c. 


HE Farnley Iron Company respect- | 
fully call the attention of gas companies, ere 
prietors, managers, and gas engineers. to their | 
manufacture of FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c., 
from the best Wortley bed of Fire Clay—well known 
in the Forges, Potteries, and Glass Houses of Lan-| 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire. A trial of these 
goods is solicited. Orders to any extent for Fire-clay 
goods of every description, Patent Glazed Sanitary 
Tubes, Terra Cotta Chimney Tops, &c., can be under- 
taken and prices quoted, on application to the FARNLEY 
Inon Comrany, Wortley, near Leeps. 


youne and MARTEN beg to cal) 


attention to their Patent GAS REGULATING 
VALVE, by means of which a saving of from 15 to 30 
per cent. will be effected in the consumption of Gas, 
and to a great extent it will prevent the Gas from 
blacking the ceiling or causing the unpleasant smell so 
often complained of, arising from imperfect combustion. 
The Valve is small, easily fixed, and will require no 
attention from servants. Youna and MAkTeN ear- 
nestly request the favour of a call at No.8, Buw-LANR, 
Cheapside, LONDON, where the instrument will be 
shown in operation, and every explanation given, 
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EW INSTRUMENTS for the 


USE OF GAS COMPANIES. 


THOMPSON'S BROMINE TEST. 
APPARATUS, INCLUDING GRADUATED TUBE AND 
EQUALISING CYLINDER, £1. ls. 
] Bromine, 34. per ounce. 
| AM APPARATUS FOR TESTING THE PRESENCE OF 
| BISULPHURET OF CARBON IN GAS. 
It has frequently been ‘remarked by chemists that 
even when the acetate of lead testis applied to coal gas, 
| and indicates perfect freedom from sulphuretted hy- 
| drogen, indications are still given during its come 
bustion which would lead to the supposition that 
some other compound of sulphur exists in it. The 
above instrument affords positive proof that this is the 
|.case, and leaves little doubt that that compound is sul- 
phuret of carbon. This test will detect the presence of 
sulphur in whatever form it may exist, and is much 
more delicate than the acetate of lead test, even for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 
} Cost of apparatus, £2. 2s. 
A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE. 
| It is important to gas companies to know the 
pressure at various parts of their districts during the 
successive hours of the night, for the better regulation 
| of their initial pressure at the Works. This compact 
| apparatus, capable of being placed in a space of less 
than one foot cube, is intended to supply this infor- 
| mation. Price £7. 10s. 
| Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Spe- 
cific Gravity Apparatus, &c. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS 
| at the List price, with a liberal discount to wholesale 
| urchasers. 
| ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
| Gas ENGINEER, 
55, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

















TO GAS COMPANIES. 
ELAW MAIN COALS.— 
Parties requiring a supply of these first-class 
| Gas Coals are requested to apply to Mr, J. H. Hunt, 
| Newcastle-upon- fyne; or to Mr. E. M. PERKINS, 67, 
Mark-lane, London. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 





Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 67, Mark-lane. 


LESLIE’S GAS PATENTS 


FOR THE PURIFICATION AND ECONOMIC 
COMBUSTION OF GAS, 

Mr. Leste has the honour to announce that greatly 
improved machinery enables him to reduce the price 
of his celebrated Gas Burners from 7s. to 4s. each. 

His patent system of purifying gas on the premises 
of the consumer is rapidly extending its beneficial, 
sanitary, and economic results. The following import- 

ant places are lighted by Leslie’s Patents :— 
|, The Thames Tunnel, 

The London General Post-office. 
The Liverpool Post-office. 
The Liverpool Money Order-office. 
The Dublin Post-office, 
Her Majesty’s Foreign-office. 
The Banking-houses of— 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
tn. Barnett, Hoare, and Co. 
The Hall, galleries, drawing-rooms, and offices of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company. 
The Offices of the Observer. 
- Bell’s Life in London. 
} we the Morning Chronicle. 
| The Commercial Palace of Messrs. Cook, Son, and 
| Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
And in immediate preparation— 
The Branch Bank of England, Liverpool, 
| The Post-office, Manchester. 
1 The Money Order-office, Manchester. 
| 
! 





‘The Offices of the T'imes. 
Her Majesty’s Home-office. 
Mr. Leslie’s Offices, Lonpon, 59, Conduit-street. 





COLLEGE of INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE, 
NEVILLE HALL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
ASSAY OFFICE AND LABORATORY. 
Under tie Direction of Dr. THomas RIcHARDSON and 
Mr. S. J. BROWBLL, assisted by Mr. W. CRowpDER. 
The Laboratories are open daily, from nine A.M. to 
| five P.M., when instruction is given in every branch 
| of Assaying, Analytical Chemistry, and Chemical Re- 
search. Fee for Twelve Months, £32. 10s. 
| Analyses and Assays of Natural and Manufacturing 

Products, such as ores, soils, waters, gases, metals, 

coals, artificial manures, alkalies, &c., made on moderate 
|) terms, and the commercial value estimated when re- 
quired. 

Investigations and Experiments for improving manu- 
facturing processes carried on in conjunction with the 
Proprietors. 

A Course of 100 Lectures on General Chemistry, 
delivered during the winter session at the College of 
Medicine, in connection with the University of Durham, 
to which the Laboratory Students have free admission. 


Cast: IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 


with Syphons and all requisite Connectiens, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
| Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
| Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 
| PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
|, description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
| wholesale prices, at 








Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDON. 


| LYNCH WHITE’s, 
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WOLVERHAMPTON ' PATENT TUBB’ WORKS. 


WHITEHOUSE AND DIXON. 
C. WHITEHOUSE, the original inventor of the 
WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES in 1824, having un- 
remittingly given his attention to the most perfect 
means of manufacturing this much-required article for 
a period of more than thirty years, begs, with the ut- 
most confidence, to solicit the ds of rs 
generally, and especially engineers of water works under 
the General Board of Health, for GALVANISED 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, for water purposes, large 
quantities of which have been supplied to the Local 
Boards. Orders of any magnitude executed imme- 
diately, large stocks being always on hand, with re- 
uisite connections for Gasor Water. LAP-WELDED 
LUES, for Locomotive and Marine Boilers, made of 
the best charcoal iron, and on the most approved method, 
of any diameter. Tubes for any purposes, and Brass 
Work of all kinds for Plumbers and Gasefitters, kept in 
stock for immediate requirement, Every article most 
carefully tested by machinery before leaving the works. 








TO GAS COMPANIES. 
0 be Sold, a Set of Three Dry-Lime 


PURIFIERS, 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 3 feet 
deep, with 9 valves, and 4-inch connections. Also,a 
GOVERNOR, to pass 10,000 cubic fedt per hour, with 
6-inch connections (A.Wright, maker). The above are 
to be sold in consequence of larger ones being required, 
Apply to Epwarp H. THORMAN, Manager, West 
Ham Gas Works, Essex. 

March 15, 1854, 


T° be Sold on advantageous terms, a 
GAS WORK situated in the North of FRANCE, 
supplying 600 burners, which could be increased. 

Address frances to Messieurs LEsoLivet and Co., 23, 
Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Parts. 
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TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


OHN SWARBRICK, Inventor and 
Manufacturer of the PATENT COMPOSITION 
CLAY RETORTS, begs to draw the attention of the 
Manufacturer of Gas to his Patent Composition Clay 
Retort, which has now stood the test of experience at 
several Works, and is pronounced to be unequalled in 
the kingdom. One trial will convince the most 
sceptical. 
For particulars apply to Mr. JoHN SWARBRICK, 
Fire-Brick and Retort Manufacturer, EANAM, BLACK- 
BURN, Lancashire, 


IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NesBIT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 
NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 
superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 
Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 
London agent, Mr. J. W.Grazebrook, Bull Wharf, 
Upper Thames-street. 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 

0. BROTHERS and COM"’ANY, Manufacturers 

of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 

being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 

of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 

not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 

and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order, 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 





WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. | 


(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 

COTTAGE-LANE, OITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg most» respéetfully to annétice that, in additio, | 
to the eontintied See of GAS METERS 
they manfacture Meters for mann ing Water, Spirits’ || 
&c. (commencéd under Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr’ || 
William Parkinson). || 
N.B. These’ Meter are as simple and durable ‘ag | 

the Gas Meter, and as correct as that instrument under 

the most careful manipulation. | 


HARPERS AND MOORE, | 

DELPH FIRE CLAY WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, || 

London Depot, 1} 

No. 7, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, \| 

where they have always on hand a large stock of their 

beat Stourbridge Fire Bricks, Lumps, Quarries, Burrs 

Gas Retorts, Crucibles, &e. &e, ‘ 
Fire goods of every description made to order, 











GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, | 
AND CERTIFICATE FOR GAS METERS, 
Crass XXII., No, 424. } 


PADDON AND FOBRD,/| 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, | 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Wet and Dry Gas 
Meters, Station Meters. Governors, all kinds of Experi- | 
mental Apparatus, Cooking and Heating Gas Stoves, || 
iron barrel and Fittings, Main Cocks, &e. &e. 
PapDpDON and Forp beg to thank their friends for the 
extensive patronage they have lately received, and to 
inform them that they have made such additions to} 
their Manufactory as will for the future enable them | 
to guarantee the greatest promptitude. | 








. | 
BRYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved | 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous | 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. 

Their PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS have the im- 
portant advantages of a continuous uniform suction or 
exhanst, of having no valves whatever, of acting with 
an exceedingly easy motion and very small friction, | 
and hence of taking less power than any others. 

They may be seen at work at a large gas works, on 
applying to Bryan DonKIN and Co., Engineers, near 
Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 








BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, | 
Gs Cooking Apparatus, Gas Baths, | 

GAS STOVES for heating Apartments, Halls, | 
Conservatories, &c, 

The above are manufactured by HALDANE and | 
RAE, 2, George-street, and 5, Old Physic-gardens, || 
I DINBURGH. } 

Apply in London to Mr. Forest, Brassfounder, &c., 
3, Neville’s-court, New-street-square, LONDON. 
EORGE and SAMUEL CUTLER, 

GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, | 
LONDON. | 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam |; 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best! 
materials and workmanship. | 


HOMAS EDINGTON, 
IRON MERCHANT AND CONERACTOR, | 
Inspector of Railway Bars and Castings, } 


17, GORDON-STREET, GLASGOW. 











IMPROVED 


SELF-LUBRICATING GAS VALVES, 


Used in nearly one hundred gas works in Great Britain 
and the Continent, and are esteemed for their 
strength, superior workmanship, non- liability to damage, | 
never sticking, oiling themselves, always working free 
in tar, lime, or gas, never falling down, and their very 
legible index of opening of valve—advantages only pos- 
sessed by these valves. | 

Prices, 10s. 6d. to 13s, 6d. per inch of diameter. i| 


SELF-REGISTERING GAUGE COLUMN 


To regulate the pressure in the Street Mains, showing 
at one glance the valve on the facing, area of the opening, 
size of pipe the gas passing will fill, and the pressureon 
the works and on the mains. This’ supersedes the | 
necessity of the expense of a governor for small works, | 
and should be placed on the by-pass, where « governor 
is used in large works. [Tf Is NEXT TO IMPOSSIBLE FOR | 
THE VALVE MAN TO PUT A TOWN IN DARKNESS WITH 
THIS APPARATUS, and is a greatornament to the a 
room. 
Price :—Bright all over, £8. 10s. | 
Painted, £7. 10s., each, complete for fixing. | 
IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSER, 
Ensures perfect condensation with smallest weight of 
iron, and standing on the smallest space, the whole of | 
the parts being instantly accessible. They are in use 
in various Gas Works, small and large, and passing 
20,000 to 600,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 
DRY LIME AND OXIDE OF IRON PURIFIERS. 
Perfect simplicity of action and improved Sieves, which 
are strong and:very lasting, and the wires, whea M3 
out, may be replaced ‘in an hour and a haif by any handy 
man ina gas work. Theondersigned have wade them, 
and have patterns for every size from 3 feet to 18 feet 


square. 
GASHOLDERS, SCRUBBERS, &c. 
CHARLES WALKER AND SONS, 
LI®TLE SUTTON-STRERT, LONDON, AND MIDLAND Tron | 


Works, TiIpTon, STAFFORDSHIKE. i 
lieations for Prices, &., td be addressed to their | 
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application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 
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London Office,.as above. | 
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1 Circular to Gas Compantes. 
|| Aurnouan yery far indeed from feeling any sympathy with the 
|| present morbid outcry upon the subject of what is called ‘‘ pure 
| gas,”’ we nevertheless preserve an active ‘‘ surveillance” over 
every practical improvement connected with the great question 
of purification ; and in every instanee where facilities exist for 
| ascertaining, by actual inspection, the value of a new invention 
having that object in view, we not only strive to avail ourselves 
\of it, but also endeavour to give our readers a clear and com- 
'prehensive description of its merits and defects. 

|| A modest and unpretending appeal to this well-known prac- 
tice of ours, drew us the other day down to the works. of the 
City Gas Company, in Dorset-street, where we were shown the 
process lately patented by Mr. Mann (one of the engineers of 
| that company) for the deodorisation of foul gaslime. Necessity 
is said to be the mother of invention, and we were not long in 
| discovering that Mr. Mann’s process is one of necessity’s latest 
|offspring. Some months since, the City Gas Company was 
indicted for a nuisance, and compelled to abate it, or, in other 
| words, the company was obliged toalter its mode of purification, 
|which Mr. Mann has not only done in an efficient, but, more 
|than this, in an economical manner. To deodorise the foul 
jlime of a dry-lime purifier is neither novel in theory nor in 
|practice; but to do so without creating any nuisance to the 
Surrounding neighbourhood, is unquestionably an achievement 
not hitherto brought practically before the public. 

| Many years ago Mr. Palmer, then of the Western Gas Com- 
| pany, patented a method of deodorising foul lime by forcing or 
drawing air through it until all smell was removed; but the 
| Process seems never to have been brought into practical opera- 
tion. Much about the same time, or even prior to it, Mr. F. J. 
| Evans conceived the same idea, and put it into use at the 
Berlin Gas Works, from whence, about eight years ago, it was 
transferred to the Westminster station of the Chartered Gas 











Company, in the Horseferry-road, where no doubt many of! 
our readers must remember to have seen it in public use. The || 
process of Mr. Evans consisted simply in drawing air through || 
the foul lime contained in the purifiers, until the whole of the || 
noxious gases were expelled and driven into the flue or chimney, | 
which served the purpose of an aspirator. In this way the 
lime ceased to be obnoxious, and was, in fact, daily carted 
through the streets without public annoyance or inconvenience ; | 
but the gaseous impurities, being merely sent into the chimney, 
passed from thence into the atmosphere of the neighbourhood, 
and thus only shifted the source of annoyance from one place 
to another, without destroying it. Now, Mr. Mann’s invention 
remedies this ; for, instead of passing the impurities arising from 
the foul lime into the atmosphere, they are forced through a 
layer of oxide of iron, by which the sulphuretted hydrogen 
contained in them is destroyed, and all offensive odour pre- 
vented. We may therefore regard the new patent of Mr. Mann 
for deodorising foul lime as a happy admixture of the practical 
experience of Mr. F. J. Evans, in respect to foul lime, con- | 
joined to the application of oxide of iron, as patented by Mr. || 
Croll, for purifying gas. 1 
With this general explanation we now proceed to describe 
the process as exhibited to us at the City Gas Works, some 
days ago. A common dry-lime purifier is so arranged that 
when the lime has become foul, a current of common air can | 
be substituted for the impure gas previously used; and this 
current of air, being applied through the agency of steam power, || 
can be regulgted at pleasure, so as either to increase or dimi- |{ 
} 
i} 











nish the ventilating power. After the air has passed through 
the foul lime it is made to pass through a purifier, the sieves || 
of which are thickly covered with oxide of iron, so that the | 
oxygen of the air and the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen || 
from the foul lime react upon each other through the catalytic 

influence of the metallic oxide, and thereby generate water, || 
whilst the sulphur is mechanically arrested and the atmospheric |} 
nitrogen set at liberty. Thus the oxide of iron never becomes | 
foul or requires to be ventilated, as there is always sufficient | 
oxygen present in the impure gases from the lime purifier to || 
effect this object. 

It is by no means easy to account for the expulsion of the || 
sulphuretted hydrogen from foul gas lime by atmospheric air || 
alone ; but no doubt the power of gaseous diffusion is that which || 
offers the easiest solution of the enigma. It is certainly not | 
due to carbonic acid; for common air which has been passed || 
through a recently charged dry-lime purifier, and contains no | 
carbonic acid, is quite as efficacious, or even more so, than that | 
taken from a furnace chimney ; and, what is still more remark- 
able, after the sulphuretted hydrogen has been entirely expelled 
from the foul lime in this way, there is constantly found a large 
quantity of free or caustic lime in the deodorised residue. So 
far as concerns the gaseous emanations which pass from the 
oxide of iron purifier, these are, beyond all dispute, quite in- 
offensive, and fully demonstrate the great efficacy and value of 
the patent. That lime may be used in this manner without 
risk of creating a nuisance, is consequently no longer a ques- | 
tion; and therefore those who believe that metallic oxides | 
interfere with the illuminating power of gas have an oppor- | 
tunity, through Mr. Mann’s patent, of accommodating their | 
practice to their opinions. Taken as a whole, we have never 
witnessed a more successful invention. 

The struggles of the rival gas interests and principles are || 
now fairly transferred from town-council chambers and parish | 
board-rooms to an arena where the respective merits and | 
claims of competing systems can be investigated with at least | 
a show of impartiality. Uncertain as parliamentary com- | 
mittees often are with regard to the view they may take of | 
the subject upon which they have to adjudicate, and notwith- f 
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|standing that irreconcilable decisions of the same committee 
‘sometimes give rise to a suspicion that what is popularly called 
'‘‘earwigging” may have been practised by unscrupulous 
|suitors, yet, upon the whole, the decisions of these tribunals 
lare fairly given, and are, consequently, entitled to respect. 
|The day is fortunately past when a new gas company can be 
|called into existence at the instigation of a political clique or a 
j|knot of pot-house malcontents; and it is, therefore, of the 
en importance to those whose capital has been embarked 
in gas works to have the proceedings of the Legislature and 
the opinion of the leading men of the day upon this subject, 
| faithfully recorded; and our desire to comply with this re- 
quirement is exemplified by the space we this month devote 
‘to parliamentary intelligence. 
| The Imperial Gas Company has carried its bill successfully 
‘through the Commons without any amendment (except the 
‘loss of the powers it sought for holding ships and collieries) ; 
but we cannot forbear from expressing our opinion that, in 
ithe matter of service pipes and meters, some concession to 
ithe public would have been judicious and conducive to its 
future prosperity. It is, we believe, the only large gas com- 
'pany in England where the practices are continued of charging 
the consumer with the service pipe up to the boundary of the 
public road, and refusing to let meters on hire. This JourNAL 
has consistently aided the Imperial Company in resisting the 
'attack of the “low priced”’ gas party, and has been, in conse- 
|quence, subjected to the imputation of forming part of the 
|“ Imperial Guard”; but, though repudiating popular clamour, 
| we have ever advocated the fair and legitimate rights of the 
| public as consumers of gas, as defined by the practice of gas 
|companies in general, and the application, if needful, of the 
|‘* parliamentary screw ” for enforcing them. 

The same committee which passed the Imperial bill, with 
‘permission to divide 10 per cent..on its new share capital, 
imposed a limit of 63 per cent. upon the new capital of the 
|| Bolton Company. Mr. Hawksley’s evidence on this bill will 
'|be read with interest, as it lays down, in the usual clear and 
|forcible style of that witness, the true conservative principles 
upon which new capital for well-established and paying gas 
companies should be raised. We need scarcely say that we 
unreservedly adhere to the opinions there expressed. 

The attempt of the Sheffield consumers to Sbtain parlia- 
mentary powers has terminated exactly as we predicted it 
|| would—in a second amalgamation; a sort of commercial 
'|bigamy, carried into effect with the sanction of a committee 
jj of the House of Commons, Sheffield is, consequently, bur- 
| dened with an additional £50,000 of dividend-bearing gas 
|| capital, and is to be supplied with gas at 4s. per 1000 feet in- 
‘| stead of 3s.,as promised by the promoters of the new company 
|| to their dupes. 
|| A contest between the Improvement Commissioners of the 
||town of Burnley and the gas company has terminated in an 
|;agreement for the sale of the works of the latter to the com- 
|missioners on terms which will leave about £37 to be divided 
jupon each original £12 share. A large sum of undivided 
profits has been expended upon extensions, and the amount 
'to be paid is only a fair price for the works as they exist ; but 
‘it remains yet to be seen whether the profits upon the sale of 
| gas at the maximum price asked by the commissioners, viz., 
| 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, with coal at 9s. and coke at 8s. 4d. per 
‘ton, will pay common interest on the purchase money. We 
should not be surprised to find the commissioners in Parlia- 
{ment again in the next or following year for power to charge 
'a remunerating price. 
| The contest between the Hull Local Board of Health and the 
gas companies is still pending. The British Provincial Company 
and the Sutton Southcoats and Dry Pool Company are under- 
| stood to have agreed upon terms for the sale of their works 
‘to the board; but the old Hull Company persists in its 
refusal to treat, and opposes the granting to them of powers 
to manufacture gas. 

We subjoin our usual table of coals imported into London 
during the past month. Gas coals are quoted at from 16s. to 
17s. per ton. 











Month of March. 1854, Decrease in 1854. 








BY SOB.) vee 226,269 tons ..... 38,102 tons. 
‘ Increase in 1854, 
By railway.... 82,568 ,, ..... 82,361 ,, 
By canal...... 3.449 ,, ..... 8,584 |,, 
312,286 tons ..... 50,843 tons. 


The gas coals are as follows, but those marked * are also 
partially used for manufacturing and domestic purposes :— 
NoRTHUMBERLAND AND. DuRHAM, 
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Tons. Tons, | 
March, 1854, Total, 1854, || 
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Communicated Articles. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Continued from p. 359.) 








the solar rays, aided by the vital power of a plant, are able to 
separate the component parts of carbonic acid in such a way that,| 
whilst the carbon unites to the plant, or rather to its juices, the 
oxygen is set at liberty and becomes part of the atmosphere. But, 
as we have before remarked, the action of light is essentially ne- 
cessary for this process, and, as the light is in a great measure lost 
or absorbed, it would seem to follow that the peculiar principle or 
quality to which we give the name light is taken up either by the 
carbon or by the oxygen of the decomposed carbonic acid ; conse- 
quently, when these are again united to form carbonic acid, the 
same light previously absorbed must again be evolved, with no 
other modifications than those which arise from intensity of action, 
and which, as in the case of the rusting of iron compared with the 
combustion of the same metal in oxygen gas, are so great as to 
appear totally different effects, though reason informs us that they 
are identical in result. In this supposition, the light emitted from 
the gasburners in our streets at the present day may really have 
quitted the sun and lain dormant in the earth for many thousands 
of years, just as we know that. the wood of an old oak-tree still 
growing may have been, in part, derived from the respiratory ¢x- 





halations of our ancestors in the reign of William the Conqueror. 
If, however, we admit that the light from the sun enters into, and 











Taking a general view of the process of vegetation, we find chat 
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forms part of, the chemical decomposition which takes place in 
vegetation, there is at once an end of the argument respecting the 
identity of solar and terrestrial light; for the differences, great 
though they be, which exist between them can, in that case, be due 
only to a difference in what we call intensity, and which would 
appear to be largely dependent upon temperature. That a lumi- 
niferous combustible should produce its best effect requires the 
fulfilment of many conditions, which are not the same for almost 
any two kinds of combustibles. Thus olive oil, sperm oil, ether, 
and some other substances, are so constituted in respect to their 
hydrogen and carbon that the heat of the first is sufficient to ignite 
the solid particles of the last to whiteness, so that, after evolving 
light, they mingle with the atmospheric oxygen at such a tempera- 
ture as leads to the immediate formation of carbonic acid without 
any deposition of soot or carbon. Other combustibles, again, have 
too much hydrogen, as alcohol, for example; and these, though 
they evolve heat, have not enough solid carbon to give off light, 
and, therefore, the action of the heat is lost or hidden, except 
when some solid, as platinum wire for instance, is inserted into 
the flame. A third class of combustibles may be noticed, which 
are the reverse of the alcoholic kind just alluded to, for they con- 
tain too little hydrogen in proportion to their carbon, so that the 
hydrogen in burning does not give off heat sufficient to ignite the 
whole of the carbonaceous particles to that point at which perfect 
combustion ensues in atmospheric air, consequently much smoke 
or soot is thrown off, and the flame is dull and red, If, however, 
with this class we substitute oxygen gas for atmospheric air, a 
brilliant flame is produced; further, the cooling influence of the 
atmospheric nitrogen is got rid of, and the whole of the carbon is 
consumed. Such a state of combustion is that caused by burning 
turpentine, camphor, or naphtha, in oxygen gas. 

Guiding ourselves by the simple principles here briefly described, 
it follows that, with combustibles nch in hydrogen, a thick flame 
and small surface exposure to the air, are the conditions best adapted 
for giving light, and this is the case with what is termed poor or 
common coal gas; but with combustibles rich in carbon the oppo- 
site conditions are needed, for then a thin flame and large surface 
exposure are needed, both to prevent smoke and to obtain heat and 
light, and this is the case with rich or cannel coal gas. Conse- 
quently, the same form of burner which benefits one of these kinds 
of gas must detract from the other, and he who®pretends to have 
invented a burner equally well suited to all kinds of gas, must be 
either an ignoramus or an impostor. The common 15-hole argand 
burner, with a 6-inch chimney, will do justice to gases of from 12 
to 14 candles luminosity per 5 feet of hourly consumption, and to 
gases of from 14 to 17 candles, with a7 or 8 inch chimney; but 
for gases of from 12 to 15 candles luminosity per 23 feet of hourly 
consumption, the cannel fishtail No. 3 is certainly the best form 
of burner. Common coal gas, which in a 5-feet argand equals 13 
candles, will seldom yield more than 9 candles per 5 feet in a fish- 
tail burner; and a gas which affords per 5 feet hourly consumption 
in a 15 hole argand and 7-inch chimney, a light equal to 12 candles, 
will give 13 candles with a Leslie’s burner and a low chimney. 
Conversely, cannel gas which, with 2} feet hourly consumption, 
gives a light equal to 14 candles, will not give more with 4 feet 
consumption than 20 candles if burnt in a Leslie’s burner and low 
chimney, or in a common argand with a 7-inch chimney. The 
thickening of the flame of a fishtail burner with common gas enables 
us to burn small quantities of gas without a disproportionate loss 
of illuminating power : thus, if two fishtail or batswing burners be 
arranged together so that the two flames unite into one, the light 
obtained is proportionally equal to that of the argand or to Leslie’s 
burner; and this arrangement has been patented under various 
forms, as the Gaumont and the Billows burner, and also the Cowan 
burner. But these burners do not suit cannel gas, though ex- 
tremely economical with common gas, Similarly it has been found 
that if the flame of a fishtail burner be thickened by impeding the 
current of gas after its issue from the jet (as by a wire, for example), 
the luminosity of the flame is increased with common gas, though 
not with cannel, All these kinds of burners are quantity burners, 
that is, they increase the quantity of carbonaceous particles in the 
flame by impeding combustion ; consequently the quantity of light 
or luminous particles is increased, but as the heat remains the same, 
and is spread over a larger surface, the intensity of the light is 
diminished, and the flame becomes red or smoky. With cannel 
gas these quantity burners are always injurious; for here the car- 
bonaceous particles are already numerous, and it is the hydrogen 
which threatens to prove defective. With gas of this kind, the 
cooling influence of the atmospheric nitrogen becomes sensibly 
manifest, and we are compelled either, to ensure a rapid current or 
removal of air by very tall chimneys, as in the camphine lamp, or, 
what is easier and better, to expel the gas with some force through 
a small opening or narrow slit against the surrounding air. Hence 
the smaller kinds of fishtail burners answer well with cannel gas, 
more especially where a good pressure is kept up in the mains; but 
it is worthy of note with this uality of gas, and even with common 
gas, that it is not a matter of indifference whether much or little 
pressure exists, though, from the large size of the openings used 
with common gas, this is then but little felt. 

Cannel gas, however, always requires to be forced against the air, 






































for the purpose of ensuring that vivid combustion which gives 














intensity of light, and, by consuming rapidly the carbonaceous par- 
ticles, diminishes the tendency to smoke or to give quantity of light. 
The light from cannel gas, when properly burnt, is therefore blue and 
intense, whereas common gas should have a comparatively yellow 
hue—much whiter, nevertheless, than that of aspermaceti candle. 
In conclusion, as a general axiom suitable for all occasions, every 
form of burner may be known to be acting with its maximum effect || 
when the flame issuing from it is on the verge of smoking, and this 
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| 








is equally applicable to cannel as to common gas. 
( To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 
THE OIL OF VITRIOL BUGBEAR. 


Sir,—As both your readers and the public at large are now| 
fully convinced of the baseless nature of Dr. Letheby’s vitriolic 
accusation, it is unnecessary for me to do more than state that, |! 
with the kind assistance of several friends, I have, during the last 
month, consumed, as the public consume it, upwards of S000 | 
cubic feet of gas, and collected upwards of 40 gallons of con- 
densed water, without being able to obtain the slightest trace || 
of oil of vitriol from this huge bulk of fluid. Nay, [| have 
even burnt considerable quantities of the foul gas as it issues 
from the retorts, with and without condensation; but in no 
case have I procured a single particle of oil of vitriol. I, there- 
fore, willingly quit the subject, and again’ retire, like Cin- 
cinnatus, to pursuits of a more private character, merely offering, 
by way of conclusion, a few remarks on two subjects. The first of | 
which is on the absurd argument of the editor of the Times—because 
he “had seen the bindings of books shrivel up and break after | 
only two or three years’ exposure in a room where gas was con-| 
stantly burnt,” that this breaking arose from oil of vitriol. Why, | 
the veriest tyro in chemistry would have iold this learned editur 
that his conclusion was grossly contradicted by his facts. Instead 
of “shrivelling up and breaking,” the binding of the books) 
ought to have been, like Niobe, “all tears,” and wet and dripping || 
with an eternal dew from the hygroscopic influence of the oil of 
vitriol. In lieu of breaking, they ought to have thawed down into 
a viscid jelly or glue; but of all this the editor was ignorant, and 
hence his evidence stultifies his argument, and proves that science 
is scarce at Printing-house-square. The second subject is of more 
importance, and, moreover, solicits investigation. 

During the last two years I have carried on a series of experi- 
ments to determine how far the various hydro-carbons or naphthas 
which gas contains possess antiseptic properties, and I am happy 
to say that, in this respect, they closely resemble creasote. Instead 
therefore, of regarding these compounds as deleterious adjuncts to 
our sewers and drains, I am convinced that, by totally arresting 
putrefaction, they would prove highly beneficial in a vast number 
of instances, and more especially in those cases where organic 
residuary matters are obliged to remain undisturbed during warm | 
weather. 

The antiseptic effect of a few drops of the naphtha found in gas | 
mains is really wonderful, and I hope soon to bring this subject, 
before the members of the Medical Society of London. ‘There are 
now in my possession large quantities of animal exuviz of various 
kinds, which have been for many months completely preserved 
from decomposition by two or three drops of this kind of naphtha, 
although without such addition they could not have been kept for | 
the same number of hours without putrefying. Even the vinous 
as well as the putrefactive fermentation is prevented by naphtha; 
thus beer wort, to which a small quantity of this liquid has been 
added, will not ferment on the application of yest. 

Far, therefore, from agreeing with those who assume that these 
hydro-carbons are sources of pestilence, I think it a most interesting 
scientific question to ascertain whether they have not the very 
opposite tendency. With this view I solicit the attention of 
medical and scientific men to the subject as one by no means 
beneath their notice; for, if the ancient Egyptians have been | 
able to preserve the dead during two or three thousand years! 
by means of native naphthas and bitumens, it is not improbable | 
that modern science may draw from artificial compounds of the} 
same kind something useful for the preservation of the living. I 
only ask experimentalists to throw prejudice aside, and record their | 
unbiased results, Lewis lHompson, M.R.C.S., &c. | 


———— 





THE LATE ACCIDENT AT GILLINGHAM. 

S1r,—I notice,in your number for this month, some letters from 
managers of gas works, on my few remarks you were pleased to} 
publish in your February number. | 

Had I been aware of the report of the inquest at Gillingham 
having been published in your December number, I should not 
have troubled you with my letter, as the principal object | had in 
writing was to call attention to the facts and results of the explo- 
sion, as well as to point out what I considered an auxiliary to the 
cause of the catastrophe. 

I find, on reading your report, that, by the evidence of Mr. 
Rickon, there were nine feet of water in the tank, and that three 
charges of the retorts had been made, giving 3000 cubic feet of 
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| gas in a holder 30 X 10; consequently, I think there is’a margin 
for a reasonable doubt as to whether atmospheric air did exist in 
the gasholder in sufficient quantity to cause the explosion, if it had 
inot been aided by an auxiliary, in the probable reduction of the 
| pressure in the gasholder, by its hanging, which, with the weight 
‘of two men (who were standing together near one spot: off its 
|centre) and its defective guide-rollers, it was likely todo. Hence 
my reason for troubling you with my remarks on what I considered 
the defective construction of the work. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, I... J. 
London, March 23, 1854. 





Megtster of Pew Patents. 


Matruzew Maurice De Bercevin, of Paris, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the marufacture of coke and the apparatus connected therewith, and in 
treating the products obtained therefrom.’ Patent dated Aug. 18, 1853. 

This improvement relates more particularly to that description of 
coke manufactured in ovens, and known as oven-coke. The improve- 
ment consists of certain apparatus for effecting the carbonisation of 
coal by extracting therefrom the gas, and bituminous and ammoniacal 
matters, and in collecting and separating them from each other; also 
in extracting such matters from turf, and in clearing the coke from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and in rectifying the bituminous matters so 
as to make them subservient to illuminating purposes; also to render 
them available for entering into the composition of paints and all kinds 
of colouring matters, and for rendering the residuary products useful 
as @ manure, 

‘The novelty of the invention consists in the peculiar construction 
of the ovens, and the means employed for obtaining high tempera- 
tures. By a temperature of 900 degrecs of Fahrenheit, by introducing 
a current of steam amongst the mass of materials in process of car- 
bonisation, the inventor alleges that he can obtain ammoniacal pro- 
ducts, and tars called mineral; whereas, by employing a temperature 
of 500 or 600 degrees, he could only obtuin acetic acids and ligneous 
tars of comparatively little value. 

The inventor claims the construction of certain ovens, and an 
artificial draught apparatus, with a condenser and purifier, for the 
purpose of securing and rendering useful certain products which 
| heretofore had been dissipated and lost, 

Also an improvement in the manufacture of coke, by introducing 
steam amongst the materials in the process of carbonisation, for the 
purpose of divesting them of sulphuretted hydrogen, 

He also claims the obtaining, by means of these ovens, of paraffine, 
ammoniacal waters, and oils which may be empioyed for lighting 
purposes. 





Epovarp LArapovux Bettrorp, London, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of certain mineral oils and paraffine.” Patent dated 
Aug. 22, 1853, 

‘nis invention consists in an improved system of distilling cannel 
lor parrot coal, argilo-bitumen, coal shales, or other similar bituminous 
|matter, so as to extract therefrom oil containing paraffine in larger 
quantities than has been effected by other methods of distillation. 

In order to effect this improvement, the inventor proposes to con- 
struct a furnace or kiln, similar, in some respects, to an ironfounder’s 
cupola, and formed of an outer casing of stout sheet-iron, lined with 
| bricks or fire-clay, its height being about five times its interior breadth, 
jand capable of containing three tons of materials to be subjected to 
jaistillation, ‘The bottom of the furnace is open, but immediately 
| below, and separate from it, is a fire-grate, formed of furnace-bars 
| sufficiently distant from each other to allow the ashes to fall through 
|treely; and in case the bituminous matter operated upon should not, 
{when the carbon is expelled from it, fall into a soft ashy residue, 
| provision is made for employing a small door at the side of the furnace- 
| bars, through which the ashes or combustible residue may be with- 
jdrawn, ‘The top of the furnace is provided with a moveable cover, 
| capable of being hermetically sealed by luting or otherwise. The exit 
| for the volatile products of distillation is by a pipe fixed near the top 
jut the furnace fr conducting those products into a refrigerator, where 
the volatile products are condensed; and the gases are subsequently 
conducted to a chimney of sufficient elevation and capacity to create 
a diaught through the furnace. The inventor also proposes to effect 
this latter purpose by an exhausting apparatus, set in motion by 
steam or other power. 
| ‘ihe inventor claims the manufacture of oil containing parafline, by 





|| dis:illing bituminous matter in furnaces containing both the fuel from 


which the heat is derived, and the bituminous matter from which the 
oils and paraffine are to be extracted, and not in retorts heated exter- 
nally, as has been previously done, 

He also claims the construction of the furnace in such a manner 
that the combustible residue of such matter, after the volatile pro- 
ducts are expelled, can serve as the fuel for successive distillations. 


ReeinaLp Hery, Cannon-row, Westminster, for ‘‘ certain Improve- 
ments applicable to shades for chimneys, for lamps, gas, and other 
burners.”” Patent dated Aug. 24, 1853, 

The invenuon consists in producing coloured effects from the light 
eu.itted by lamps, gas, or other burners, through the agency of certain 





processes and arrangements in combination with the shades or chim- | 
| committee in Parliament that something should be done in the way) 


ueys of glass or other transparent or translucent material, which serves 
tu protect and regulate the said light. 

A similar patent was noticed in the JournaL or Gas Lieutine last 
month, applicable only to plane surfaces; but Mr. Hely claims for his 
invention the merit of its being the first attempt of making orna- 
mental shades containing figures and designs adapted to convex or 
concave surfaces. The screens may be used either inside or outside 
the lamp or transparent chimney which protects the light. 





Parliamentary Futelligence, 


THE SHEFFIELD GAS: CONSUMERS’ BILL. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—Monpay, Marcu 27, 1854, 


The Committee were—Colonel Nortu, M.P, for Oxfordshire; Mr, 
Bau, M.P. for Cambridgeshire; Mr. W. Jackson, M.P. for New.-| 
castle-under-Lyme ; Mr. Lawrence Hexwortn, M.P. for Derby; 
and Mr. Bieas, M.P. for Newport, Isle of Wight. Mr. J, A.) 
Rogesvuck and Mr. Gzorce Hapriexp sat as the local members, but | 
without the right to vote. 


The counsel retained in support of the bill were Mr. Sergeant 
Wrancuam, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Jounston. The opposing counsel 
were Mr. Hors Scorr, Q.C., Mr. OverEnD, and the Hon. Apotpuys 
Lippew,. Mr. Sergeant Wrangham being engaged addressing another 
committee of the House at the time when this case was called on, ata| 
quarter before one o'clock, 

Mr, Haxpy opened the case of the promoters of the bill. He said 
that, as the circumstances under which the new company came before 
Parliament were rather peculiar, he shou'd have to enter into some 
detail of what had taken place up to this time. For a great number 
of years it had been common for gas companies to register themselves 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Act. As many as 180 or 140 had 
done so, supposing that they had power under that act, by agreement 
with the surveyors of highways, to lay their pipes and carry out their 
works. ‘That was important in this ease. As the case had excited 
not only great discussion but much litigation,.and also a good deal of 
physical foree in Sheffield, he would explain how this had arisen, 
The town had been for some time supplied with gas by the old com- 
pany—the company which was supported here by his learned friends, 
who appeared nominally perhaps for certain ratepayers, but who were! 
almost entirely, if not altogether, identified with the old company. | 
That company was, in fact, on one side in this case, and the new! 
company with the whole town of Sheffield was on the other side. | 
The new company had made every effort to establish themselves| 
without coming to Parliament, supposing that they were authorised | 
to do so. They had been resisted in every way by the old com-| 
pany, or they would not have come here, and the.committee would} 
have been saved much trouble. The new company was originally | 
formed under a deed, .and was completely registered under the; 
Joint-Stock Companies Act. They proposed to have a share capital 
of £60,000, in 12,000 £5 shares, with power to borrow on mortgage| 
£20,000 more. Acting under the sanction of ell the authorities of| 
the town, they — spent already not less than £40,000 in mains and 
pipes, which are ifthe ground, and in other works. They had already 
supplied gas in certain parts of the town, and had a prospect of a 
great many more customers if they could get an act of Parliament, 
it was alleged in the opposing petitions that they did not begin in 
good faith, but he should prove the contrary. They supposed that they 
could benefit the public and secure profit to themselves. As he had 
said, they had had many contests in law with the old company, and they 
had been victors in every instance except the last, when it was tinally 
decided that they were wrong in doing what they had done without 4) 
special act of Parliament. ‘They now appeared, therefore, to obtain the} 
powers of an act in conformity with the usual custom. Four times 
the old company had taken them into Chancery, to restrain them 
by injunction from going on, and four times the court had refused to 
interfere. The new company had the leave not only of the highway 
boards, but of the town council and.the public vestry meetings, which 
vestries gave instructions to the highway boards to permit the new 
company to lay their pipes in the streets. Acting under that au- 
thority, they had gone on with their works. The trial at which it was 
decided that they could not do so was in March last year. .It was 
not decided absolutely at that time, but a case was reserved for the 
opinion of the court above, as to whether the new company had a 
right to‘'do what they claimed to do. Subsequently, when the matter 
came before the Queen’s Bench, it was decided that the new company 
were in the wrong, and a verdict was taken for the Crown on the in- 
dictment, which was for a nuisance caused by the breaking up of the 
streets. It was suggested by Sir F, Thesiger, who appeared for the 
old company, that the new company should not be aliowed to send 
their gas through the pipes that they had already laid; but the court, 
seeing that it was merely a dispute between two rival companies, re- 
fused to interfere in that way, and only bound the new company not 
to go on laying pipes, nor to break up the streets any more, except to 
prevent escapes of gas. Thereupon the new company immediately 
suspended operations, and resolved to come to Parliament. If 
bill should be rejected, the capital already invested would be-all lost, 
There were at least 1500 shareholders in Shettield who held shares, 
and it might well be supposed that they were not well acquainted 
with the intricacies of the law, and were not accountable, therefore, | 
for the errors of the company. The inhabitants did not consider the) 
pipe-laying a nuisance; and but for the old company it might have) 
gone on, as in hundreds of similar cases, without an act of Parliament. 
‘The old company was begun in 1818, when the population of Sheiiield | 
was 60,000. ‘They made so much profit that in 1835 the market price | 
of the shares was £72, only £16 a share being paid up. Hence a new) 
company was started, called the Gas Consumers’ Company, which | 
got an act of Parliament. The population was then 99,000. They | 
declared, by their prospectus, that they would be an entirely iude- | 
pendent company, and resolutions were passed that they would uever| 
amalgamate. Nay, so far did they go that, when it was suggested in 














of amalgamation, they absolutely rejected it on the ground that it) 
would be contrary to all their professions. Yet, after all, the the two) 
companies in 1844 became one, under the title of the United Gas-| 
light Company; and they have, up to this time, sold gas at great 
profit to themselves. The preamble of the Amalgamation Bill was 
somewhat remarkable. The new company seemed to have entirely 





forgotten the public, about whom it was so much interested in 1836, | 
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for they said) in the preamble that the two companies “ injuriously 
interfered with each other.” No doubt, they had found that they 
gould not charge such high prices as they wished ; and the very ob- 
ject with which the second company was established—namely, the 
reduction of the price of gas by competition—was frustrated. They 
thus joined together, and since then they had “ injuriously interfered 
with” the town itself in respect of the price of gas. It was to puta 
stop to this that the present new company was commenced. From the 
time of that amalgamation there were complaints of high charges for 
gos, and in 1850 those complaints were especially loud. Considering 
the proximity and abundance of coal, their prices were not fair to the 

blic. There were other objections to the conduct of the company. 
.For instance, they exercised the arbitrary power of refusing yas to a 
person until he had paid the arrears of the previous tenant. Just as 
reasonably might a shopkeeper refuse the necessaries of life to a 
|eustomer till he had discharged the debt of the previous occupier 
jof his house. Moreover, the old company became gasfitters, and 
jthus they stood in the way of fair competition. No wonder, then, 
\that this led to defensive proceedings. Consequently, on Dec. 11, 
/1860,'a committee of the town council was constituted to consider 
jthe propriety of an application to Parliament for powers to the 
jeorporation to.make and sell gas to the town. After this—in Sep- 
tember, 1852—the present new company was provisionally registered. 
\Imthe following month there was a large meeting of gas consumers, 
jand it was resolved that a gas consumers company should be formed — 
jpledged to charge no more than 3s. per 1000, pledged not to amal- 
;gamate, and pledged to allow the corporation to appoint and control 
\the inspectors of meters. The new company had, at least, had this 
|good effect: it had reduced the charge to that supposed impossible 
jprice of 3s. per 1000; for the old company, who said that that 
|price would be absolutely ruinous, had in the prospect of this contest 
)reduced to 3s. He would venture to say that they would not have 
done that if they had not found that they would be remunerated. 
| That being so, the town council met on Oct. 24, 1851, and received a 
|report from the committee that they had appointed the year before. 
;The committee reported that the price of gas had been much too 
high, but as the gas consumers had themselves taken proceedings to 
supply gas at 3s. per 1000, they (the committee) could not recom- 
mend the council at that time to apply for an act. Upon this, the 
new company. went on, and issued their prospectus. They proposed 
a uniform price for gas. The old company had charged a lower rate 
| to large consumers than to small ones, and this was telt to be very 
j\unfair. The new company now proposed in their bill, as they ori- 
|\ginally promised, that they would charge 3s. per 1000, that they 
\ would have the mgters inspected by persons approved by the corpora- 
|; tion, and that they would supply meters free of charge. They had 
hoped to do without going to Parliament, but that hope had not 
\/been realised. They had been put to great cost; but he trusted that 
\this committee, by the shortness of its proceedings, would cause the 
further expense to be as light as possible. He might add that on 
| Nov, 11, 1851, a public meeting was held in Sheffield to consider the 
question of establishing the present new company. The mayor 
emma and there were upwards of 2000 persons present. A reso- 
jlution was then passed, with only one dissentient voice—probably 
| the voice of a gentleman ‘now on his right—that gas could and ought 
to be furnished at 3s. per 1000, and that the new company were 
jentitled to confidence and support. No doubt this gave a con- 
/Siderable fillip to the new company, and on Feb. 10, 1852, they 
| became completely registered. He would advert to the position of 
| the company to show their bona fides. They went.to the Registrar of 
Joint-Stock Companies, who has to inquire into the objects of the com- 
)pany applying for registration: they also went to’the Board of Trade, 
| who have to see whether the objects of the company are in unison with 
\the Joint-Stock Companies Act. The old company appeared before 
the Board of Trade—opposing as they have done to the end—and 
objected to the granting of a license to the new company to hold land 
for the erection of their works; but, nevertheless, the license was 
granted, in spite of opposition. On Feb. 11, 1854, the corporation 
again passed a vote of entire confidence in the newcompany, and 
resolved to support it. On March 25, in the same year, the vestry 
meetings for the appointment of overseers and surveyors of the 
highway boards passed resolutions instructing the new highway board 
to ullow the company to lay its mains and pipes in the highways. It 
was very natural, therefore, for the new co: pany to suppose that they 
might proceed with safety, for they had in their favour the Registrar 
\\of Joint-Stock Companies, the Board of Trade, the town council, the 
| 




















public meeting, the vestries, and the highway boards. They there- 
fore began to lay their mains without an act of Parliament, as nume- 
rous other gas companies had done. In May, 1852, the old compiny, 
finding that they had not the support of the town, and that they could 
not stop the new company, went into Chancery, and filed a bill for an 
injunction to stay them from opening the streets for laying mains. The 
pretext was that injury would be done to the streets and also to their 
(the old company’s) mains, although they had a common-law remedy 
for such injury, if any had occurred. But the old company set up the 
extraordinary claim of being in full possession of the streets. ‘That 
was'the newest claim ever made by any company in the world, for 
they had but an easement in the streets ; they had no property in 
them whatever. They attempted to stop the new company by saying 
that they had occupied the ground, ‘and that there was no room for a 
new company at all, Vice-Chancellor Turner, however, refused the 
motion for an injunction, and made the old company pay the costs. 
They then thought they would go-a little further. Finding that alone 
they did not stand securely, they got leave to use the name of the 
Attorney-General. In reality the Attorney-General had nothing to 
do with it, but they wanted to give a fair appearance to their acts. 

t was still the old company, but they got the Attorney-General to 
hold his shield before them as well as he could. They filed a bill in 

hancery, and put the new company'to very great expense ; but in 
August, 1852, Vice-Chancellor Turner again refused the information, 

















remarking, that it appeared from the affidavits that the Attorney- 
General’s name was used against the public instead of being used for 
the public. Thereupon the old company appealed to the Lords 
Justices against that decision, but it was contirmed by Lord Chancellor | 
Cranworth and Lord Justice Knight Bruce, The new company, | 
naturally supposing after this that they might proceed with safety, 

on August 30, 1852, laid the first stone of their works with great 

rejoicings, the mayor, as representative of the whole town, laying 

the stone, and thus showing that in his opinion, at least, they were | 
acting in conformity with the law. The company proceeded to build | 
their works and lay their mains, and thus laid out the large sum to} 
which he had alluded. A greatnumber of notices and threatenings were | 
sent by the old company to the boards of surveyors and all who could | 
assist the new company; but in spite of that they got the assistance 

of the highway boards, with permission to open the streets, on con-| 
dition that they restored them ina proper manner. They began to) 
lay pipes in Neepsend-lane in October, 1852. The committee would | 
find that Neepsend-lane became famous ; for contests, legal, physical, | 
moral, and of every description, took place in connection with it, 

terminating with atrial at York, where undoubtedly the old company 

at last obtained a victory over the new. The old company having | 
failed in the Court of Chancery, when the new company began to lay | 
their pipes they commenced laying another course, As many as| 
seventy or eighty men appeared in the field, headed by the foreman | 
of the old company; and as fast as the new company’s men threw 

out earth from the trenches they threw it in again, and by their con~- 

duct showed that they were prepared for physical force. Upon that 

the new company withdrew their men. The magistrates endeavoured | 
to mediate, but the old company insisted on certain terms, to which | 
the mayor could not agree, and hence the new company resumed | 
their works in Neepsend-lane. The old company having aroused | 
much bad feeling against themselves, for a time refrained from im- | 
peding operations, but they watched those operations at every step. | 
At the end of that month, however, they again took the field to try | 
physical force, and they began to throw earth into the boiling lead | 
used by the new company’s men to solder the mains together. This | 
caused much excitement in Sheffield, and to a great extent puta stop 

to the proceedings of the new company. The feeling was altogether | 
in the new company’s favour. In November of that year a public | 
meeting, convened by the mayor on a requisition, was held in the | 
townhall, which was absolutely filled. A resolution was then passed | 
unanimously, again with the exception of that extraordinary one dis- | 
sentient who appeared to have been everywhere—that ubiquitous | 
gentleman without a name—but perhaps they would obtain his name 

from the old company. [One of the Sheffield witnesses of the new | 
company here uttered in a subdued voice the name “ M‘Turk!”’] It 

was resolved at that meeting that the opening of the streets to lay the 

new company’s mains was an act of public utility and advantage, on 

which account the public were willing to submit to the temporary 

inconvenience. The public at that meeting further showed the 

strongest interest in the new company by thanking those public func- 

tionaries who had assisted it. 

The Cuarrman here inquired whether any members of the town 
council were directors of the new company ? 

Mr. Harpy replied: None of them, I believe, Sir. 

The CuarnmMan: Are there any who are proprietors ? 

Mr. Harpy said he was told that there might be one or two pro- 
prietors, but that as a body the town council were perfectly free from 
any connection with the company, and totally independent of it. 
About the time of which he had just been speaking the managing 
directors of the old company preferred an indictment at Doncaster 
sessions against the new company, some of their men, and certain 
highway surveyors, for having caused a nuisance by opening 
the trenches in Neepsend-lane tor the new company’s pipes, and 
a true bill was found. No inhabitant complained of any nui- 
sance; no one but the old gas company, who felt that they were 
“ injuriously interfered with,” as they had been by the former new 
company, who amalgamated with them. ‘They did not for a 
time attack the new company’s workmen in the daytime, but 
they proceeded to a more dastardly and unfair line of conduct, 
The new company’s pipes laid in the daytime they dug up in the 
night and broke to pieces with heavy hammers, and they filled up 
the ground again. Now, had the company attempted to supply their 
customers through those pipes the gas would have escaped and created 
a nuisance. In one instance it was found out who did that. But the 
discovery was of little moment, for in the Court of Chancery one 
of the old company’s directors, Mr. Lockwood, avowed himself 
responsible for this, saying that he authorised the pipe-breaking. 
Again, when a man of the name of Scott was taken betore the magis- 
trates for breaking pipes, the solicitor to the same company avowed 
that Scott had acted under his direction, and he claimed a right to | 
break the pipes. This claim of right having been set up, the magis- | 
trates could uot deal with the act as a trespass, and they dismissed | 
the case. Whether the magistrates were right or not was not now the | 
question, The new company were bound to submit, and it was only 
by civil action that they could obtain recompense. In January, 
1853, the old company removed the indictment for a nuisance into the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and it went down to York to be tried last 
March. They also went again to Chancery, stating that new matter 
had a:isen—that there was a public nuisance and a fear of riot, That 
fear of riot arose not from the conduct of the new company, but from 
the old company attacking them in an unwarrantable manner. There 
was another resolution in favour of the new comparry passed by the 
mayor and corporation on Jan. 12, 1853, and on Jan. 17 a large public 
meeting was held in Paradise-square, at which resolutions were 
passed which were material as showing the feeling of the town. They 
expressed perfect satisfaction with the proceedings of the new com- 
pany, and strong disapproval of the wanton and violent conduct of 
the old company towards it, and by another resolution the Attorney- 
General was respectfully requested to withdraw his name from the 
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|old company’s proceedings in Chancery. On Jan. 3, 1853, the matter 
| came before the Court of Chancery as a new case, and was heard for 
two days before the Lords Justices. They then said they wished to 
hear the case in the presence of the Lord Chancellor: therefore on 
Feb, 16, it came on before Lord Cranworth and Lords Justices Bruce 
‘and Turner. The result was, that the bill was dismissed and the in- 
|junction refused. That was the fourth time the old company had 
\'been defeated in Chancery. After that a series of actions were brought 
| by individuals against the new company for laying pipes in their 
\freeholds, those individuals claiming as their freehold half of the 
street upon which their property abutted. Mr. Parker, Mr. Sykes, 
|and Mr. Wake, the solicitor to the old company, were the plaintiffs, 
|but the actions were, in fact, those of the old company. He would 
therefore say no more about those actions, but go at once to the in- 
|dictment, It came on for trial at York in March, 1853. The verdict 
| was adverse to the new company, but a point was reserved for the 
|court above, The Court of Queen’s Bench finally decided that the 
|new company were in the wrong, and that the board of highways had 
;no right to give them permission to break up the street, as it was a 
|nuisance in law, though the public had not complained of it. The 
|court showed its appreciation of the conduct of the old company by 
|refusing costs. Thereupon it became necessary for the new company 
to go to Parliament. What is the position of things now? The 
| population of Sheffield is at present 144,000; and he would venture 
|to say that there were few towns so large that were at the mercy of 
| one gas company. When the previous new company obtained its act, 
jin 1835, the population was under 100,000: it is now vastly larger : 
j}and he should be able to show that there are more than 4000 appli- 
| cants for the new company’s gas, in addition to its present customers, 
|in case the company obtained permission from Parliament to complete 
| their works. 
The Cuarrman asked if the old company declined to furnish gas to 
| those 4000 persons ? 
Mr. Harpy said the declining was of a different nature. But he 

should go into that. When the new company was project«d, the 
old company had not carried out their mains to the full extent; but 
| when the new company began to lay pipes they began also, being 
| under the pressure of competition. There had been complaints 
jagainst the old company as; to price, quality, purity, and non- 
/extension of works; and the necessity for a new company was proved 
| by the interference of the town council as early as 1850. By this bill 
| the new company proposed to place themselves in a different position 
|to the former Gas Consumers’ Company. ‘They proposed that Par- 
'liament should bind them not to amalgamate, so that there might be 
| that wholesome competition which was most necessary for the public 
advantage. Competition had already obliged the old company to 
| extend their works and reduce the price of gas from 5s. 10d. to 3s. 
per 1000. But they (the new company) alleged that the old com- 
'pany’s condensing apparatus had not been constructed on the 
| best principles ; that in winter, light had been deficient, and that 
‘they had not built their works in the best way; whereas the 
| works of the new company embraced all the new improvements, 
and were perfectly adapted to supply the best gas. They be- 
| lieved they should be able to do that remuneratively at 3s. per 
1000. He would now speak of the opposition. In former years 
| competing companies were not allowed to oppose, but now there is a 
standing order which leaves it to the committee to decide whether it 
| shall be so or not. That question, therefore, would have to be decided 
'by the committee. There were three petitions against this bill. One 
| was signed by 110 persons, 76 of whom were shareholders in the old 
‘company. The second petition was signed by 169 persons, of whom 
| 116 were shareholders, The third petition was signed by eight 
| persons, and they were not shareholders. There were 97 petitioners 
| who had signed twice, and 72 of them were shareholders in the old 
company. 
| ‘The Crratrman asked if they had signed the same petition twice? 
Mr. Harpy replied in the negative, In all those petitions the 
, objection put forth against the new company appeared to be, that 

they had acted with mala fides ; that it had been a fraud from be- 
_ginning to end; that they knew from the beginning they were acting 
| illegally ; and that they had now come to Parliament for its sanction 
| to their illegal acts. ‘lhe old company in effect said, “ You are not 
, entitled to come before Parliament and claim its pity on account of 
your having built such and such works, because from the beginning 
| we have warned you that you were acting illegally.” He thought 
he had stated that as strongiy as his learned friend on the other side 
would state it. His (Mr. Hardy's) answer was, that the new com- 
| pany was registered in the usual form, the registrar knowing that it was 
,@ gas company, and he having registered no fewer than 137 other 
gas companies, which are now supplying towns with gas exactly as 
this company proposes to do; that they had the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, notwithstanding the opposition of the old company; that 
they had the approval of the vestry meetings, and the assistance of 
the highway boards, also the protection and approbation of the mayor 
and corporation. ‘There were few persons, therefore, without some 
‘greater knowledge of the law than might be supposed to be possessed 
, by the new company, or even those who instructed them, who might 
,not have supposed that the company had sufficient authority without 
,an act of Parliament, especially as for not much short of 100 years 
| the Sheffield Water Company had laid its pipes through the streets 
,, without any parliamentary sanction. The proceedings in connection 
, With the Court of Chancery, moreover, proved the bond Jides of this 
company. ‘The fact was that they had not shirked anything. If 
there had been any underhand or wrong proceedings, they had not 
, been commenced by them but by those on the other side, who, under 
,the cover of night, had broken their pipes, and who had entailed 
upon them enormous costs in law—pursuing them from court to 

court—from criminal courts to the Court of Chancery, and then to 
; the courts of common law. They had extorted from the, new com- 
| pany large sums as costs, but the new company had never had to pay 














their costs, as they had always been in the wrong. Those costs had 
placed the new company in financial difficulties, which the old com. | 
any threw in their teeth. It was from them that all the obstacles 
had come, and now they said that the new company could not carry | 
on because of its bad financial position. If they were in that sort of | 
a position—if that objection was to be open to the old company, i 
though their allegations were so obscure that it could scarcely be seen || 
what they meant—how was it possible for any new company not to 
be in difficulties? This new company had actually spent and laid in 
the earth capital to the amount of £40,000; they had been compelled | 
to spend large sums in litigation, and they had been prevented from | 
carrying out the purpose for which they had been established, Many | 
of their pipes are lying useless, and their capital is without fructi- | 
fication. That being so, did it come well from the old company to 
say that they were in a bad financial position? He would admit that 
they had driven the new company’s £5 shares down to £2, 10s., but 
he hoped that Parliament would relieve them from the present dif- 
ficulties, because when once in a position to sell gas, they would have 
no difficulty in finding plenty of customers, There was room enough 
for both companies in Sheffield; and the new company would find 
no difficulty in realising a remunerative return for its capital—both 
what it had invested and what it proposed to raise. It was said, on 
the other side, that competition was not applicable to this case. No 
wonder that a united gas company thought competition not very 
good, for it had reduced the price of gas to 3s. If they could afford 
gas at 3s., why not make the reduction long ago, coal being so cheap 
at Sheffield? He was reminded that the former gas consumers 
company—which, by the way, was opposed by the old company— 
stated in their prospectus that there was plenty of room for two gas 
companies even then, with only 99,000 inhabitants ; therefore, 
a fortiori, there is room for two companies when there are 144,000 
inhabitants. : 

Mr. OvereND: But that was the new company that said that, and 
they wanted their bill. (Laughter.) : 

Mr. Harpy: They whites Sheit bill, no doubt. He believed he 
had now gone through the whole of the new company’s ease, and he 
relied with confidence on the committee for a favourable decision, 
His case was that the old company’s gas had been defective in quality 
and too dear, and that it would be so again unless kept down by com- 
petition. By their bill the new company were quite ready to be 
bound down to 3s., which was a fact unprecedented; and they were 
ready to place their meters under the inspection of the corporation. 
The learned counsel urged the importance of a very great dissemina- 
tion of gas-light in large towns, as it was the best ped and the 
greatest promoter of cleanliness. It was in those hovels which light 
never penetrated, in which accumulated all that filth and refuse which | 
made our large towns such nests of disease and such nuisances to 
everybody. Gas-light being such a great sanitary agent, then, it 
ought to be so cheap as to find its way generally into the dwellings of 
the artisans. He believed that if this bill were passed the committee | 
would have given means of supply which would produce the most 
beneficial effects on the town of Sheffield, and which could not be | 
realised in any other manner. 





The Commitrez: Can you show us that the company will receive | 
sufficient remuneration and profit at 3s. a thousand? 

Mr. Harpy: I believe we can. : 
The Commitree: Can you give us the amount of the capital of the 
three companies? I see that you take power to raise £100,000, besides | 
borrowing powers, , . 

Mr. Harpy: Yes, and the borrowing powers are one-third more. | 

old company’s capital is £139,000. 
ithe Canerton: Then £272,000 will be the capital of the two | 
companies? 

Mr. OverEND: We have power to borrow another £27,000. 

The CommitreEe: That is £300,000. yferencs 

Mr. Harpy mentioned that there were three petitions in the new | 
company’s favour, from public meetings and from the corporation. 

The Committee; How were those meetings convened? 

Mr, Harpy: By the mayor. | 

The CommirTgE: Publicly ? ; . 

Mr. Harpy: Yes; some of them were held in the open air, and | 
they were all publicly known to the whole town. : 

The Commirrez: Can you furnish the committee with the namesof | 
the parties who ho!d official positions in the town council and the 
highway board, and who are shareholders in the new gas company? || 

Mr. Harpy: Yes; I think we ought to do that. rv 

The Commitree: We shall then see how far the decisions of those 

dies have been affected by their interests. 
= Harpy: I have no doubt that there are some. I should have) 
stated that there is a petition from the town in favour of this bill | 
signed by 18,000 persons. ; ; i 
Mr, Saaer aa proceeded to call evidence in support of his case. | 
Mr. Henry Vickers, one of the solicitors to the new company, pro- || 
duced the deed of settlement, the certificate of complete registration, | 
and the special license of the Board of Trade to purchase and hold 
land. He stated that there were 136 gas companies established mga 
the Joiut-Stock Companies Act, 151 formed under special acts 0 
Parliament, and 546 which appeared to be private companies, nes 
under neither special acts nor the Joint-Stock Companies Act. Mr. 
Jackson asked how many were competing companies and pista pag 
occupying separate districts. . The witness replied that Fgh pA | 
answer the question. Dy pyne further evidence had been g 
by Mr. Vickers, chiefly, of a formal nature, , 
“The committee, on the suggestion of Mr, Jackson, at twenty thie 
before three o’clock, requested that the room might be cleared. us| 
having been done, a series of private consultations took place “_ e te | 
the honourable members, the counsel, and the solicitors and imme ow 
representatives of the two gas companies. After about forty minu 
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was announced that the case was adjourned to the 29th. 
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had been occupied in this manner the doors were reopened, and ‘| 
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We understand that when the parties were called in, an intimation 
was given to them that the committee were of opinion that the 
supply of gas at Sheffield ought, if possible, to be confined to one 
company, provided that sufficient security could be obtained that this 
could be done with due regard to public convenience. Entertaining 
these views, the committee were desirous that the two companies 
should be amalgamated, and they wished Mr. Jackson (a member of 
the committee) to see the respective parties and endeavour to bring 
|them to some terms. On the following day, therefore, Mr. Jackson 
‘saw, in the first place, the representatives of the old company, and 
jaiterwards, the promoters of the new bill, and submitted to them 
|| certain conditions as the basis of anarrangement. After some delibe- 
||ration the representatives of the new company expressed their acqui- 
|/escence in those conditions, subject to some small modifications, 
| provided that an opportunity were given to them to obtain the consent 
|of their shareholders, and that such consent were given. ‘The repre- 
\\sentatives of the old company acceded unreservedly to the terms, but 
|deprecated any reference of the matter whatever to the town of 
|| Sheffield or to the proprietary of the new company. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 29. 
|| The committee met this day at noon. 

Mr, Jackson, in explanation of what had taken place since Mon- 
|) day, said: I believe I may state that I have been so far successful in 
»my endeavours to bring about an arrangement between all parties, 
|| ineluding the town of Sheffield and two competing companies, that I 
||may now suggest that the counsel and other parties on each side, 
|together with the parliamentary agents, shall meet, with a view of 
|| preparing a series of resolutions for this committee to pass, embracing 
|,what has been arranged under my recommendation, and J have no 
,doubt that that will be acceptable to Parliament when they come here 
|/mext session. Do you see any objection to that, Mr. Hardy? 
|| Mr. Harpy: We ourselves have drawn up some resolutions, 
|| Mr. Jackson: I should like to meet all the parties, and see 
|, whether we can really bring this matter into such a position that all 
|| the committee will have to do will be to pass certain resolutions, 
| Mr. Harpy: Perhaps, sir, you will run your eye over these resolu- 
| tions, and see what sort of a form they are in, 

\} De Jackson :, Will you show them to your friends on the other 
| side? 

\ Mr, Harpy: Yes. 

|, Mr. Ovexenp: I am not in a position to consent to arrangements 
ata moment. I suppose that every party is assenting to the arrange- 
|, ments we agreed to, 

|| Mr. Jackson: I understand from the town clerk that he consents 
jon the behalf of the town of Sheffield, and also that Mr. Vickers con- 
|| sents on behalf of the new company. 

|| Mr, Overenp: We assent. 

Mr. Bramuey (the town clerk of Sheffield): I should just like to 
| state that I have no authority, but I have no doubt that what the 
I cannot, how- 








} 


|committee recommend the corporation will agree to, 
|| ever, bind the corporation, for [ have no authority, 
|| Mr. Coates (the parliamentary agent to the new company) sug- 
gested that, as a matter of economy to both parties, it would be well 
,to have the arrangements concluded to-day ; whereupon 
Mr. Jackson said he was desirous to save the parties every penny 
of expense, and he suggested that the gentlemen who were concerned 
},in the matter would meet him outside the committee-room, and let 
| them see if they could come to terms at once. 
| Mr. Harpy: My own impression is that the solicitors on each side, 
|, and the parliamentary agents, would jointly draw up resolutions in a 
|; very short time. 
\ Mr. Oyerenp: Which resolutions might be signed by the chairman 
||of the committee. 
| Mr. Jackson; Yes, and by the town clerk as well. 
|| Mr. Harpy assented. 
|| Mr, Jackson: Then let them arrange all those matters before we 
close the proceedings, so that we may conclude this business to-day. 
Mr, Harpy: Just so. 

The parties then withdrew, and at two o’clock they again met in 
the committee-room, when 

Mr. Hore Scott, Q.C., said: We have employed the further time 
| given us by the adjournment of the committee in doing what we could 
| to arrange the form of resolutions for carrying out the recommenda- 
| tion of the committee. (The learned counsel read the draught of 
| the resolutions.) 

Mr. Sergeant Wranauam: On the part of the promoters of the bill, 
though I have given my learned friend the preference to which he is 
| entitled, I have something to say which perhaps may not be exactly 
80 much a matter of course as my learned friend seems to imagine that 
itis. IfI were called upon to give an answer to the question of the 
| committee, as to whether or no I should advise my clients to accept 
the terms which an honourable member has been good enough to 
arrange, I should have very little hesitation, prgbably (knowing some- 
| thing of the nature of the consequences following from taking a dif- 
| ferent course), in recommending them at once to say “ Ay”’ to those 
j;terms. But my clients feel themselves placed in a very different posi- 
| ton—and I can quite enter into their feelings upon the subject— 
| from any which I or their advisers here occupy. They are the repre- 

sentatives in London of a consumers’ company which was formed on 
| Certain principles. One of those principles was, as indeed the bill on 
|| the table shows, that under no circumstances should they be consent- 
| ing parties to an amalgamation with the other company; and there- 
fore they do feel (and I trust the committee will see that it is not an 
unreasonable scruple on their part) that for them, as the representa- 
tives of the company, without an opportunity of consulting the body 
of shareholders at large, to consent to these terms, which involve what 
is practically an amalgamation between two contending parties, would 
be—or would be considered to be, at all events, by those’ at a dis- 
tance, who are incapable of forming so accurate a judgment of the 
present position of the bill as we are who are in this room—they 


| 
would be considered to have retreated from the assurance which they | 
have so frequently given to their shoreholders of their resolution to | 
remain independent, and by which, it may be, that some subscribers I} 
were induced to join their undertaking. What I would venture to |} 
propose, therefore, is this, if it meets with the approbation of the 
committee: that time should be given us, by an adjournn ent of the || 
committee, to consult our shareholders at Sheffield. Some little time, || 
as the honourable member sees, will be requisite to enable us to call a 
meeting of our shareholders. We ask that time should be given us 
for the purpose of obtuining their consent, without which (except, 
indeed, under the actual duresse of the committee) it would be, as |} 
they judge, impossible tor them to be voluntary consenting parties to | 
the arrangement which has been suggested by the honourable member; 
and which I, not being impressed with those feelings which are, no || 
doubt, influencing their minds, should, under other circumstances, be | 
perfectly ready to take upor myself the responsibility of advising | 
them to accede to. But they do feel that, except under actual duresse 
—that is to say, if the committee tell them that, if they do not con- 
sent, a certain fute awaits the preamble of their bill, why, of course, 
they are then absolved from any such assurance as they have given 
to their shareholders; because it is perfectly clear that, if they were 
tried by a jury of their shareholders, they would be acquitted by 
acclamation, under such a state of things. But, unless they are dis- 
tinctly told by a committee that such would be the consequence of 
their refusal, they do feel that, until they shall have consulted their || 
shareholders, they are not in a condition to give their voluntary con- 
sent to an arrangement which involves that which they have s0| 
uniformly deprecated—namely, an amalgamation. 

Mr. Jackson: I should like to know, apart from the question of 
time being given or not, whether you are agreed as to the recom- 
mendations. Had you not better agree as to the resolutions before || 
we decide as to the adjournment? 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: I had intended to offer to the committee || 
a resolution somewhat different in the wording. I will read it :— 

“ That the committee should resolve—that they deem it expedient that 
the lighting of Sheffield with gas should be confided to one company, pro- 
vided that due security could be afforded for the protection of the public; || 
that they are of opinion that the conditions communicated to the parties | 
by a member of the committee ought to be the basis of an arrangement | 
between the two companies; and that if any minor question arises out of | 
those conditions, that question ought to be settled by the same member of | | 
the committee; that an agreement, under the seal of both parties, be || 
forthwith prepared to give legal effect to the conditions; and that the || 
committee adjourn until the second Thursday of the sitting of the House |} 
after the Easter holidays, in order that the parties may report how far || 
they have complied with these resolutions.” | 
In the mean time (the learned sergeant continued) what I venture to || 
ask of the committee is, under the circumstances I have stated, and || 
that these gentlemen may feel in no danger of being compromised | | 
with their constituents, that the committee will be good enough to || 
adjourn the bill till Monday week, in order that in the mean time || 
they may get the voice of the shareholders, and that then there shall || 
be a further adjournment from Monday week till the Thursday after || 
the Easter holidays, for the carrying out of the arrangement. 1} 

Mr. JacxsoN: Still you and Mr. Hope Scott do not agree on the |; 
resolutions. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: The difference between us is astonish- 
ingly small, 

Mr. Hore Scott: The only point we differ upon is not in the reso- | | 
lutions, because the resolution which my friend proposes is almost | | 
identical with ours. In substance we are agreed, but we are not | 
agreed as to the matter—which has been so carefully and kindly con- | 
sidered by the committee—being sent down for consideration in the | | 
country. \} 

Mr. Jackson: Leave that point out of the question, and let the |} 
committee decide it. } 

Mr. Hore Scotr: We are in this position, that all the parties here |} 
agree to these resolutions, The only question is, whether a certain || 
amount of violence is not necessary in order to justify these parties in || 
assenting. 

Mr. Jackson: That must be left for the committee to decide. I/} 
think it would be better that you should leave me out of the question 
altogether, and that the dispute should be settled by arbitration. 1} 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam said he was quite sure it was a task which | | 
no gentleman would covet, much less the honourable member (Mr. || 
Jackson), but at the same time no one was so capable of interpreting | | 
the proposed arrangement as the honourable member who was the |! 
author of it. It would be very difficult to have an arbitration to de- | 
cide all those points, and draw up an agreement before Easter. On} 
the other hand, the honourable member’s decision would be easy and | 
immediate, because he was the author of the arrangement, and knew 
precisely what he meant by every portion of it. If any difference || 
arose between the parties in the interpretation of the agreement, the || 
honourable member was the oracle who could expound the meaning | 
without the siightest difficulty. 1} 

Mr. Hore Scorr said that his clients would infinitely prefer that, | | 





Sergeant Wrangham. | 
Mr. Jacxson: Then the basis of the resolution is, the conditions | 
which the respective parties have agreed to. | 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: As far as we can agree, 

Mr. Jacxson: You (Mr. Scott) represent the old company, and you | 
(Mr. Sergeant Wrangham) represent the new company, and the town | 
clerk, as far as he can, represents the corporation. 

The room was again cleared, and on the doors being reopened, 
after the lapse of about twenty minutes, 

The Cuarrman read the resolution handed in by Mr. Sergeant 
Wrangham (given above), and to which both parties had agreed, it 
having been adopted as the resolution of the committee. ‘his ter- 
minated the proceedings in committee about three o’clock in the 








afternoon, 
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The conditions which form the basis of the negotiations now pend- 
ing are as follows :— 

“The following is the proposal which was ultimately made by Mr. 
Jackson, both to the promoters and the opponents of the bill, having, 
at the request of the committee, constituted himself umpire between 
the parties, he having been recognised by them, and attended by them 
in that capacity :— 

‘United company to apply next session of Parliament for further 

owers :— 2 
‘ To raise additional capital, say £130,000. 

“To limit the profit to 10 per cent. 

“To limit the price of gas to 4s, 

**To submit the quality of the gas to a test. 

‘‘And the necessity for the extension of works and mains to the 
corporation of Sheffield, in case they will not repcrt or object, an 
appeal, as to the necessity, to quarter sessions. 

** Directors to have no recompense until gas is reduced to 3s, 6d. 

“A graduated scale of compensation for services in proportion as 
the price is reduced. 

“One charge to all consumers below 500,000 cubic feet per annum. 

‘* The consumers’ company to merge into the united company, six 
shares for one, 

“The balance of the shares to be allotted to the holders of the 
shares in the existing gas company prior to amalgamation. 

“ To equalise dividends, a reserve of £10,000 to be made prior to the 
reduction of price. 

‘‘Number of directors, twelve; of which, three shall be appointed 
by the corporation of Sheffield. 

‘The public lamps to be supplied after the same scale as the private 
consumers, 

“The corporation to appoint the inspectors of meters and the 
auditors of accounts. 

‘The power of distress for gas rent to be exercised only by warrant 
of a magistrate after summons, 

‘*The company to be bound to supply all consumers at the current 
rate.” 





BOLTON GAS AMENDMENT BILL. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—Frinay, Marcu 24, 1854. 


Before Mr. H. Kerr Stymer (Chairman), Mr. Oxrverra, Mr. D. 
O’ConneLL, Mr. Hastines Russexz, and Mr. Pirx1neTon. 


The object of this bill was to enable the Bolton Gas Company to 
increase its capital from £49,500 to £187,687. 10s., by the issue of 
7466 new shares of £16.10s. It was proposed to issue the new shares 
to the present shareholders, upon+which point the following evidence 
was adduced : ~ 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Moncx. 
Are you a civil engineer ?>—I am. 
Are you the engineer of the Nottingham Gas Company ?—I am. 
Have you had, as a civil engineer, considerable experience in the 
making and supplying of gas ?>—I have. 
Has your attention been directed to the subject in reference to 
supplying gas cheapest and best to the public, with fairness to the 
projectors ?— Yes ; very much so, 
And to the various modes which of recent years have been adopted 


|| for uniting those desirable objects >—Yes. 


Were you present in the room yesterday when the witnesses gave 
their evidence before the honourable committee ?—I was. 
Do you know this neighbourhood—the neighbourhood of Horwich, 


|}/and Bolton, and these parts?—Yes; I know the neighbourhood ex- 


|| ceedingly well. 


I believe you have spent no inconsiderable time as a civil engineer, 
within the last few years, in those districts ?>—Yes. I happen to be 


||making the Liverpool Corporation Water-works at the extremity of 
|| the boundary of Horwich at the present time, and I have been engaged 


' 


by the corporation of Bolton as civil engineer upon their water- works 
for some seven or eight years past. 

Having the knowledge which you now state you have of that dis- 
trict, let me ask you, generally, in the first place, are these outlying 
townships densely populated or thinly populated?—Very thinly 
populated. 

In your judgment, as a civil engineer, is it desirable to supply— 
for instance—such a place as Horwich from works at Bolton; or 
would it, in your judgment, be preferable to have an independent 
supply for that township?—As a matter both of judgment and prac- 
tice, I invariably supply outlying districts of that kind by small 
works immediately connected with the district; it is both the cheap- 
est and the best plan. 

Do you happen to know Oldham and its dependencies ?>—Yes. 

Will you tell the committee whether, in respect of district, Oldham 


|| is at all analogous to Bolton?—Yes; there are outlying districts to a 


considerable extent: hill districts. 
Oldham is a densely populated manufacturing district, with out- 





| 


1] 
if 
1} 
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lying districts not so densely populated, with an interval between 
comparatively without population ?—Quite so, 

How are the districts surrounding Oldham at present supplied with 
gas?—The are supplied by five works—a large central work for the 
supply of Oldham itself, and four smaller works for the supply of the 
populated parts in the adjacent districts. The neighbourhood of 
Nottingham is supplied precisely in the same way. There is one large 


|; work connected immediately with the town of Nottingham, one 


smaller work in a populated outlying district already in action, and I 


{jam at this time preparing another work in another outlying district 


which is populated. It is very much the cheaper way, and in all 
respects the best; it gives uniformity of pressure, and it enables the 


mains to be made of much smaller size; for the greater distance the 
gas is cayried not only must the main be increased for the purpose of 
carrying the quantity of gas, but it must also be increased for the 





purpose of diminishing the friction to whieh it would otherwise be 

exposed; and consequently the outlay of capital in conveying gas toa! 
considerable distance is much more considerable than the capital 
which would be represented by the small annual expenditure which 
would arise in respect of separate management, which separate ma. | 
nagement is very trifling indeed, it only consists of a foreman placed at 
each work, 

By the Committee: Has each of those districts a separate com-| 
pany?—No; they are all under one company in those cases which I 
have mentioned, but they are separate establishments, as being a 
cheaper mode of effecting the object. But I ought to mention that 
in these cases there is a considerable amount of population, whereas, 
in the outlying districts which you observe marked upon that map, 
the population is very thinly scattered. In the cases of Oldham and 
Nottingham, those are town-like villages; here, excepting in two in- 
stances, you have no town-like villages. 

Then you do not consider them similar cases }—Not similar cases, 
Horwich is a place which promises in the end te be a considerable 
town. I suppose it will now contain 7000 or 8000 inhabitants pos- 
sibly. There are large works there, which make gas for themselves; 
and Belmont, I think, contains some 2000 or 3000 inhabitants, that 
could be very well supplied by a separate work. 

Then you consider it cheaper for a company to put up gas appa- | 
ratus, &c., at Horwich, than to carry the gas from Bolton to Horwich? | 
—It is very much cheaper, and that is made very manifest from very | 
simple reasoning, because you must have the same number of retorts || 
to produce the same quantity of gas, whether those retorts are placed || 
at Bolton or at Horwich. You must have the same amount of | 
storeage-room, and the storeage-room costs just about the same thing, || 
whether the gas is placed in a large gasholder, or whether it is placed | 
in a smaller one. So with regard to purifying apparatus: the ex- | 
tent of a purifying apparatus is proportioned to the quantity of | 

| 
} 
| 


gas which has to go through it, so that the saving of expense by ag- 
gregating all the manufacture upon one spot is exceedingly trifling, | 
while the cost of the mains to carry it away, and the loss by leakage | 
and condensation and ‘so on, consequent upon carrying the gas a very 
great distance, isa very serious item of account. 

What per centage is the loss by leakage >—The loss by leakage varies 
from as much as between thirty and forty per cent. down to as little 
as ten per cent. I have never knownit under. It varies from ten to | 
forty per cent. according to circumstances. In a very well managed | 
work, where the pipes are well laid and where the ramification is not | 
very extensive-—where they do not travel a very great distance from 
the work from which the gas is supplied—the amount of leakage may | 
be brought down to ten per cent.; but if the gas is to be conveyed | 
very great distances, and the pipes are not well made, it may rise up | 
to something between ten per cent. and forty per cent. ; fifteen and | 
twenty per cent. are very common in gas works. 


How does the difference in leakage arise, from what cause ?>—The | 
difference in leakage arises frequently from the great extent of the | 
mains, frequently from the disturbance to which mains are subjected | 
where there are a great many companies, and where sewers have to | 
be frequently made and altered, and from a variety of other causes || 
which it is almost impossible to define. Now, in London, the 
leakage is excessive, for the London streets are always being pulled 
to pieces, and the joints are always being disturbed, and you find the 
ground when opened, in London, perfectly black in consequence of 
the escape of gas from the joints. In London the leakage is extreme. |! 
I donot mean to say that it is forty per cent., but I have no doubt | 
it is very large. 

Mr. Moncx: You say that those cases at Oldham and Nottingham, 
which you have mentioned, are not analogous, because they are | 
town-like villages; would gas be supplied to a town-like village, | 
where a considerable quantity could be distributed closely together, | 
with greater fairness as respects the densely populated part witha | 
thinly populated part—such as Turton, for instance?—No doubt it | 
would, and especially if separate accounts are kept. 

Supposing separate works were made, would there be a greater | 
facility for keeping separate accounts ?—Certainly, there would be no | 
difficulty. 

Enabling the company to charge equitably and fairly the price of 
each district >—Certainly, 

Am I right in supposing that a very great expense to the company | 
in distribution is the carrying the gas along its mains, keeping them || 
in order, leakage, and other circumstances connected with the dis- 
trict >—Yes. 

Including a greater quantity of light along the mains in conse- 
quence of the friction ?—Not additional quantity of light, but an addi- 
tional size of mains, to enable the gas to pass freely. | 

By the Commitrggz: Supposing the company had sufficient apparatus | 
in Bolton to supply all those districts perfectly, would it be cheaper 
for them to establish fresh works at Horwich than to use what 
they had ?—At Horwich and at Belmont it undoubtedly would; with 
regard to the other places which are in the immediate vicinity of | 
Bolton, it would not ; but, with regard to the two places which I have 
named, it undoubtedly would. Those are mountainous districts; 
large portions of them are moors, and land only recently recovered 
from moor. Phe 
Is Belmont included in this district >—I find it is not inthe district. || 
Then, of course, there is only one town, namely, Horwich. 
Are you of opinion that all those districts would be more cheaply | 
supplied from Bolton, with the exception of Horwich ?—Ali the po- 
pulated parts would be more cheaply supplied from Bolton, undoubt- 
edly, than by separate works erected for the purpose; but if the 
ramification of the works is to go all over the distance which you see | 
marked upon that map, it becomes quite a different question. A 
capital of £100,000, suppusing the sale of gas in Bolton to be capable 
of providing interest upon that £100,000, may be easily wasted in 
carrying mains along those districts which really do not require gas 





at all, or only to such a limited extent that it would not be prudent 
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for a gas company to carry its mains along them—they would become 
s.serious charge to the existing district. : 

Mr. Moncx : That charge would be a charge upon those parts which 
were densely populated, and, consequently, where the supply was 
profitable ?—Yes, ‘ j 

You have alluded to Nottingham ; will you tell us what the powers 
of the Nottingham Gas Company were before they came last to 
Parliament ?—The powers of the Nottingham Gas Company were, 
that of creating shares upon which a profit of ten per cent. might be 

tained. 
on ut what was the amount of their capital before they last came ? 
—The amount of money invested was about £72,000 or £73,000. 

Exceeding by some £8000 or £9000 the present capital of this 
company ?— Yes. ; , 

Not, therefore, very dissimilar in point of extent of undertaking ?— 
No; the manufacture is very much the same. Last winter we manu- 
factured at Nottingham 679,000 feet a day, and I think at Bolton they 
manufactured 624,000 feet. ; 

Do you know whether the company have adopted, either under the 
obligation of Parliament or otherwise, the plan of selling their shares ? 
—Yes. ; 

Will you explain to the committee what the operation of selling 
the shares is; are they sold by public auction ?—They are sold by 
public auction. ; 7 

And under-cireumstances which ensure public competition ?—Yes. 

Such as giving notice previously in the newspapers, and by other 
means ?— Yes. : ’ 

Will you explain to the committee what is the operation of that 
system, so far as raising money is concerned—the rate of interest, and 
the consequent burden upon the public ?—The operation was this i— 
I ought first to mention that, I think, in 1844 or 1846 the Notting- 
ham Gas Company were called upon to supply gas in places adjacent 
|to the town, something like Horwich in respect to Bolton. Of course, 
'they had then to raise further capital for the purpose. They had 
| power to raise that further capital by a distribution of shares, subject 
\\to the payment of a-dividend at the rate of ten per cent.; and the 
profits of the company were such as would have allowed them to have 
|paid ten per cent. upon the money so raised. A discussion arose as 
to the hest way of treating the subject, and I represented to the com- 
pany that I thought the: fairest way to the public, and also the best 
way as regarded themselves ultimately, looking prospectively, was, 
| instead of making an allotment of shares amongst the proprietors at 
ithat great rate of dividend, to offer the shares for sale by public 
| auetion, and then to invest the whole of the money which those shares 
| produced in the undertaking—premiums and nominal value; to in- 
{i vest all in the undertaking, and to pay the dividend (as a matter of 
ll course, they would be then bound by law to do so) only upon the 
nominal value. They didso. It excited a great deal of discussion at 
lthe time, but ultimately they came to the conclusion that it was best 
\for the company and for the public. The shares were offered by 
|public auction, and the £25 shares produced £56 each, The result 
|| was that the public got the capital raised at 4} per cent., instead of at 

|ten per cent.; and the company were in no respect damaged. On 
'|the contrary, the position of the old proprietors was greatly improved, 
|| because the £31 of premium which entered into the concern operated 
ll as a security for the payment of the ten per cent. dividends upon the 
||old shares; it really made their property better, as, of course, if you 
ll get a large amount of money invested at a low rate of interest, along 
| with another sum invested at a high rate of interest, and that is all 
employed in one manufacture, the money invested at a low rate of 
interest becomes a security for the continual payment of the high 
|rate of dividend upon the first investment. 
| By the Committee: Is not the effect that you have increased that 
jamount beyond the amount justified by your act?—No; this was 
within the powers of the company, as I have already expressed. 

If you sold the £25 shares for £56, you had £56 invested in the 
concern, whereas it ought only to be £25?—It is true it may be said 
that it ought only to have been £25; but no no harm arose in invest- 
ing the £56, provided we did not pay dividend upon it. That was 
just where the difference was: we paid dividend upon the £25, and 
made the public a present of the £31. i 

Suppose the shares had only sold at £26 or £27?—Then the public 
would have got £1 or £2 advantage, instead of getting £31 or £32. 
Now, I have to mention that after that, two years ago, the company 
had to come to Parliament for an increase of capital. Upon that 
occasion they introduced clauses into the bill—they were opposed by 
the corporation upon the increase of capital—they introduced clauses 
into the bill 10 restrict themselves to continue to do that same thing. 

To sell by auction?—To sell by auction, and to invest the pre- 
miums in the undertaking not subject to interest. The result of it 
has been that the £25 shares have increased in value; they are now 
sold for £60, and the money is raised at the rate of four per cent., 
instead of being raised at the rate of ten per cent. Finding how this 
worked—that it worked so well—I made a similar recommendation 
to the Derby Company. Iam their engincer also, The Derby Com- 
pany undertook to adopt the same plan. They had £50 shares; and 
their £56 shares, which then sold, only three years ago, at £70, now 
sell at £103, and £53 out of the £103 is presented to the public, The 
result of it is that, in that case, the money is raised at about 42 per 
cent., instead of at ten percent. This year the Nottingham Water 
Company, for which I am engineer—a very large undertakirg—has 
come to Parliament to increase its capital; it has adopted the same 
plan, There £25 shares sell at £46, and the public get a present of 
£21 upon every £25 share. I recommend this now uniformly, be- 
cause | find that it gives a more substantial character to the com- 
pany; it enables any one to come into the undertaking who thinks 
Proper, instead of an allotment of shares amongst the old proprietors, 
which makes it, as it has been called, a sort of close borough. It is 
thrown open to the public, and the money is raised at the lowest rate 
of interest, and the price of gag falls proportionably. 
































Do _ you suppose that under that system any body of shareholders | 
would look forward to originate a company, with the full knowledge 
that they would only have a certain rate of interest >—No. 

In fact, that they would be deprived of the profits of any new| 
shares, in case the company required extension ?—Yes, ' i} 

Supposing there is a considerable risk in establishing any company, || 
do you think it would be possible to get a company under such cir- | 
cumstances >—No doubt; and I draw this distinction, which is very | 
proper: I do not think that the ten per cent. which is allowed upon || 
new undertakings by the Consolidation Act is at all toomuch; but it |! 
becomes quite a different question after the risk has gone, after the || 
company is established, The first capital is invested, and produces || 
its ten per cent, I do not think it right to interfere with the existing || 
interest. I think it is exceedingly wrong to do so, 

Is there not a financial fallacy in your theory. You have to raise, || 
say £100,000, but in the way tHat you dispose of your shares you, in| 
fact, obtain £200,000; is it not so ?—Quite so. 

But you still pay your ten per cent. upon £100,000?—Upon| 
£100,000. 

Which makes it as you say, about an average of 43 or 5 per cent. ? 
—Yes. ‘Ihe way in which it is done is this—I will give you practical || 
instances. Supposing at Nottingham we want to erect a new work, || 
which wiil cost us £20,000; the company consider how many shares | 
will produce that £20,000. They began in this way: they made the | 
experiment of raising £5000. They wanted £5000, so they considered 
how many shares would produce that: they put 100 shares into the || 
market. Now, 100 shares would only produce at the nominal value, 
or the value at which they would have been allotted or distributed 
to existing shareholders, £2500—they produce £5300. The very first || 
operation of the company in 1844 or 1845 produced £5300 odd. The 
result was, that they had really less than half the number of shares 
to sell which would have been required otherwise to produce the 
capital that was necessary to carry out the new works. 

Then you do not issue the whole of your shares ?—No. 1} 

Only as much as will produce the amount of capital, including | 
price of shares and premium ?—Quite so; and our general rule is, to | 
sell from 50 to 100 shares at a time, at a distance of six or twelve 
months, according as our extensions goon. That really is the most 
honest way of raising capital, excepting in the case of a new company. || 

Mr. Moncx: As I understand you, you do not recommend this for 
a company originating at first ?—Certainly not. | 

You allow them to take their ten per cent. upon the amount of || 
capital originally invested at a risk >—Yes; and I do not think that 
too much. 

But you provide these means of preventing their increasing that || 
enormous outlay when the risk has ceased, and which would have to || 
be paid for by the public?—Yes; I do this: I allow the public to! 
give what they please for the shares; the public value the under- || 
taking then. Itis not the company who value it—the parties inte- || 
rested; but it is the public who value it, which makes all the|| 
difference. i| 

By the Committee: Then you must have a clause binding every || 
shareholder to submit to the decision of the directors in that respect ? || 
— NO, | 

Suppose a shareholder refuses to agree to that proposition >—The || 
clauses are of the very simplest churacter. Here is the Nottingham 
act. 

Mr. Catvert submitted that this was matter of clause, and should 
be reserved for the clauses. 

Mr. Monck: Do I understand you rightly, that by the plan of selling 
the shares by auction, which has been adopted at Nottingham and 
elsewhere, the original proprietor of shares retains all the security 
upon which he invested his money, and has an augmented security to 
bring him his ten per cent. >—Quite so; and the augmented security 
is one of no little value. 

And yet the gas consumer is only charged for a very moderate out- 
lay for raising additional capital?—Quite so. It raises capital more 
cheaply than raising it by loan; and it has this further difference, 
that if you raise capital by loan you create two kinds of interest—the , 
interest of the bondholder is a distinct interest from that of the share- 
holder. If the undertaking goes down in value from any cause, the 
bondholder wants his money in; but if you sell your shares by public 
auction there is no wanting money in, they all rowing in the same 
boat. It is very much better for the existing interest that it should 
be so, than that money should be raised by loan. It is a better |; 
security. 

What do you think would be made by an outlay of any given sum 
you choose in supplying such a place as Turton, for instance, what | 
return would it make to the company ?—Upon the whole capital pro- 
posed to be raised, I know it makes a difference of £6800 a year in | 
this bill to the public. | 

Will you explain in what way it makes the difference of £6800 | 
a year?—Yes. The present dividend is made at the rate of ten per | 
cent. upon £64,498. That necessitates a distribution amongst the 
proprictors annually of £6449. Then the additional capita), amount- 
ing to £128,997, is proposed to be raised at eight per cent. That 
would necessitate a further distribution of £10,319. 15s. Then there 
is 2 power to raise by shares or loan a further sum of £43,000. If 
that were raised by shares it would also be subject to eight per cent. ; 
that would necessitate a distribution of £3440: altoyether, the dis- || 
tribution in the shape of dividend would amount to £20,209. 128,— | 
supposing this capital to be expended; whereas, if it were put on || 
the other footing, the total distribution would be only £6449. 17s. to |} 
the existing proprietors as before; £5159.17s. on the new capital, || 
instead of £10,819; and upon the further £43,000 it would be only || 
£1720, instead of £3,440; the total would be £13,329 against £20,209; || 
leaving a saving which would enable the gas to be reduced of £6879. || 

That result would be obtained without breaking with the original |} 
shareholder any parliamentary contract whatever ?—I have taken this |} 
as four per cent., which is about the rate at which the shares are selling |} 
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at Nottingham. We-sell our £50 shares for £60, subject to five per 
cent.; that is tosav, they were £25 shares. We have doubled them, 
and they are now £50, but subject to five per cent. instead of ten per 
cent., 80 that it amounts to the same thing. Therefore, the £25 
| shares now sell for £60; they did sell for £56 before the last act, con- 
| taining the clauses which I mention. They now sell for £60, and the 
public have greater confidence in the undertaking in consequence of 
the low rate at which money is raised. We only pay ten per cent, 
upon £25, and that reduces the whole to very little more than four 
per cent.; and the shares are bought with such avidity that when 
100 are put into the market the auctioneer does not take twenty 
minutes in going through it. 

The proprietor cannot get any new shares unless Parliament gives 
| him power to do so?—No; any proprietor, a member of the direction 
| or otherwise, goes into the auction-room as one of the public. 

You mistake me. I mean that as the matter now stands in respect 
to this company, and stood with respect to the Nottingham company, 
the proprietor cannot create any new shares unless he gets parliamen- 
tary euthority to do it ?—Certainly not. 

The plan which you propose to pursue increases the value of the 
property without breaking any parliamentary faith with the man who 
originally invested his money in the concern ?—Quite so; and it has 
been found to be so beneficial that several companies have voluntarily 
adopted it. 

Dv you happen to know what course was pursued in the last session 
of Parliament with regard to the Leeds gas bill?—I do not recollect 
the Leeds bill. 

What amount of return do you think could be expected reasonably 
from an outlay in such a place as Turton }—I do not know any place 
in Turton excepting a little village, called Chapel Town, where a 
supply of gas is required. There are some works upon this river 
(showing the same), but they have all their own private gas works, 
aud some of the owners of the gas works are supplying the works 
near them—as, for instance, Mr. Hardcastle, who supplies Bradshaw 
and another place with gas. 

Is it not the case in those districts for the manufacturers to make 
their own gas ?—'They do it, ° 

Supposing mains were carried to such places, for instance, as 
Turton, and Lostock, and Middle Halton, what return do you think 
would be made upon 3s. or 3s. 6d., whatever sum you fix as the 
datum upon the capital expended ?}—Nothing at all. I cannot ima- 
zine that the company are seriously proposing to expend capital in 
those directions, In Lebtock there is nothing at all, only a few farm 
houses; in Middle Halton there is very little indeed. I do not know 
| that there is anything for which a pipe would be required. 
| Would the practical effect be this; that if Parliament allowed 
capital to be expended in these outlying di-tricts, with the power of 
giving upon that capital eight per cent., a great portion of that eight 
per cent. would have to be paid by the borough of Bolton?—No 
doubt ; necessarily so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catverr. 

Do you think that a company can be expected to extend its works 
at Turton in its present state ?>—I scarcely comprehend the question. 

Then I will put it again. Do you think that a company can be 
| expected to extend its works to Turton in its present state ?—I think 
| not. 
| As men of common sense, can you imagine that they would do such 
a thing?—These are public interests. As men of common sense, 
looking at the question in a public point of view, I should say they 
would not; but, as gentlemen having the disposition of a large capital 
{upon which ten per cent. may be obtained, I should say that it is 
|hot a very uncommon operation. 

\|_ Could they get a return ?—I think they would be mixed up; with 
|| Bolton I am sure they would, 

Ilas it ever occurred to you that Bolton is very rapidly increasing 
,in population ?—It is very rapidly increasing, but the population is 
} not extending in those adjacent districts with great rapidity. 

! Do you mean that Tongue is not a place requiring gas >—I think 
|| Tongue would. 

Bradshaw ?—Bradshaw would not. 

How far is Bradshaw from Tongue ?--I suppose that the centre of 
|| Bradshaw from the extremity of Tongue would be about a mile and 
a half. 
|| Is not Bradshaw now supplied with gas ?—It is. 
|, By whom?—By Mr. Hardcastle. 

At what price?—I do not know. I only know the fact. 

You have not inquired, then, what burden of price they are bearing 

at Bradshaw ?—I do not know, 

Do you think it a wise thing for a company to be coming very fre- 
|, quently to Parliament with bills of this description ?—I think it is 
|| Very unwise, 
|! ‘Lhen, do you not think they ought to come, looking at the probable 
| increase of population and of business in the different directions in 
|| the neighbourhood of the town ?— Undoubtedly. 

Therefore they would have to provide for places which, at the 

‘present time, would not be fitly occupied by gas mains, in the 
expectation that, as the population increases, those very places will 
|| become filled with a population requiring gas?—Within reasonable 
| limits, and with proper restrictions upon the outlay of capital, but not 

to go to too great an extent, and that for this reason—because there is 
|\nothing compulsory upon them to occupy the ground; but, having 
|, those powers, they may shut out other persons (and that has not 
||} unfrequently been done) who, but for their having the power to 
jsupply, would be willing to supply that which they do not do. 
|| For instance, with regard to Horwich, there is nothing in this act 
|; which renders it compulsory upon them to supply Horwich; but, 
| after they have once got the power to supply Horwich, it would 
|, be very difficult to get up another company to do it, because of the 
| parliamentary contest which would ensue; so that there are grave 
| objections against giving too wide a range. 
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How will they exclude other persons from a supply of gas to these 
places ?—By having those powers they will be in a position, if other 
parties desire to establish a gas company, to oppose them in Parlia. 
ment; and the expense, when the magnitude is small, of a parlia. 
mentary opposition, is so great that small companies will not become 
established under those circumstances. I know it as a fact that it acts 
as a practical exclusion. 

You want anumber of small companies, then, established all over|| 
England?—No; on the contrary, 1 am very much opposed to any. || 
thiny of the sort, 

Then the power that yon are afraid of giving to these persons is the 
power of coming to Parliament to oppose those who wish to establish 
small companies in the neighbourhood of Bolton ?—No; I want to do 
everything in a reasonable way. Taking your view of the case, I do 
not see why the gas company of Bolton should not take a general act 
to supply all Lancashire, but it would be very unreasonable, 

It is your view of the case: it is you that started the idea of these 
companies coming to oppose one another in Parliament. Does this 
occur to you that the real reason why they would exclude other per- 
sons would be, that they would supply cheaper?—No. They might 
do that, and it would be a very good thing if they did; unquestion- 
ably they might do it, but that would not be the only mode of ex- 
cluding other parties, I have no doubt, for instance, that at Horwich, || 
if they did not carry out the undertaking so far as to light Horwich, 
another company could not be got up for the purpose. 

I suppose you have no objection to a private individual starting 
gas works to supply these places ?>—Yes; I think there are grave 
objections. 

Have you an act of Parliament to prevent it?—No; the common} 
law prevents any one from opening the public streets without parlia- 
mentary power, and I think that is a very proper law. It has been 
decided in the case of the Sheffield Gas Company, and various other 
cases, 

By the Commirree: Could not a joint-stock company, not incorpo- 
rated under an act of Parliament, but under the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act, do it?—No; I do not mean to say they do not sometimes || 
do it; but they have no legal authority to do it, and any one ¢an pre- 
vent them. 

Mr. Moncx stated that the point had been decided in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the last term. 

Mr. Hawksley: I am very largely connected with comyanies, and, | 
if it were not for a few of those necessities, I would not advise them| 
to come to Parliament at all, and for this reason, that when we come} 
to Parliament we have always restrictions put upon us; and if we)| 
had all the powers without the obligations we would not come to Par- || 
liament at all; but we have not powers, and therefore we come to|| 
Parliament to ask to have those powers. The Joint-Stock Companies | 
Act gives us all the powers of raising money, and distributing, and all || 
that sort of thing, but we have no power to open the streets. | 


Mr. Catvert: With regard to this notable scheme of yours, the 
shareholder, when he comes for a new act, is not to have any — 
I 














that may arise from the increased value of the shares?—I think not. 
I think that is a bad princfple. | 

What has given the increased value to the shares; is it not the good/' 
management of the concern up to the period when they come to Par-|| 
liament for new powers >—Yes, by the employment of that amount of || 
capital, which Parliament in the first instance allowed them to invest, || 
and when that is done there is an end of the contract. r 

If they had employed that capital ill, the premium would not have || 
existed ; and if they had employed that capital well, the premium /} 
would exist >—Quite so. 

Under those circumstances, do you think it right to take from the | 
shareholder the benefit which has arisen from his own exertions ?—| 
No; on the contrary, I say precisely that you ought to take no‘ hing | 
from him, but ought to secure him in his rights as much as you pos-| 
sibly can; but that is quite another thing to giving him additional 
rights and additional reward, 

Is it an additional reward that this £8 share, under the new act, is 
put into the hands of the shareholder instead of being sold to the), 
public >—They ask Parliament to allow them to put it into his hands, |; 
and that is just the question which is now before the committee. || 

What is it that makes that value worth £8 instead of £4 ?-—It is), 
the prospect of getting the amount of dividend which is limited by 
the act. | 

Why is there a prospect of getting that dividend ?—Because it has || 
become an ascertained fact, that the gas-consuming capabilities of the| 
town, all things being similar, are equivalent to the payment of that), 
dividend ; instead of being a speculation it has become a fact, and that || 
makes all the difference. i 

Does not the profit arise not oy | from the demand, but also/} 
from the way in which the supply has been given ?—No doubt they); 
have worked it out as Parliament intended them to work it out. Ij 


They have well carried out their business, and augmented the | 
value of the new shares, and you think it a fair thing to take from); 
them their increased value, and to leave them to the low rate at which 
they would come into the market?—No; they have no right, either| 
defined by the act or any inchoate right, in fact, to any distribution |, 
of shares. | 

By the Commirrrz: But let us assume this state of things, that) 
after you have raised your new capital the profits of the undertaking |) 
diminish, and that an old proprietor, instead of getting ten per cent.,|| 
only get eight, do you think, then, that he has been fairly dealt by?—|| 
Yes, upon the system he has been more than fairly dealt by, and fer 
this reason, that he gets £60 put into the undertaking as a security to || 
himself, subject to dividend being paid upon only £25. I am taking); 
the Nottingham case; the consequence is, thatif the shares go down |} 
in value to eight per cent., if that had not been done, they would|| 
have gone down in value to six per cent. ; that makes the difference. | 

Mr. Ca.vert: At the time this Nottingham bargain was made, 
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what was the price of Consols?—We did it voluntarily; we com- 
menced it in 1845 perfectly voluntarily. 

When you issued your money at four per cent., were the Consols 
at £100, or were they at £90 or £89?—When we voluntarily put it 
into the act of Parliament, Consols, I believe, were about £100. That 
was an accident; it was no operation of ours: to get ten per cent., of 
course, would be a greater advantage to us the higher the Consols 
were. It operates exactly the other way, because an investment at 
ten per cent. becomes comparatively more valuable when a lower rate 
of investment is being paid in the funds; the monetary oprration is 
precisely in the other direction ; but at the time we voluntarily com- 
oe the practice, I believe Consols were about £92, if I recollect 
tightly. 
| Re-examined by Mr. Moncx: Just one word upon that: about what 
has been the rate of interest, as regulvted by the public funds, during 
| the periods of 1850, 1851, and 1852, when these not very unfortunate 
|| proprietors have been getting ten per cent. ?—About 35. 

Supposing that we should get rid of that which presses upon the 

||money :narket at present, and return to that state of things, they 

would be still getting upon their new capital the entire sum of eight 

||per cent., so far as this bill provides?—The new capital would be 
eight per cent., and the cld capital would be the same. 


‘There appears to me, in my learned friend’s question, an obvious fal- 
|| lacy with respect to the power of the shareholder. My learned friend 
\|said that you would take from him the increased value of his share. 
|| It is no part of your project to interfere with the existing share of any 
|shareholder at all?—Not at all, excepting that incidentally it becomes 
|| secured in its value to a great extent. 

As I understand you, the effect then is this, that he, having been 
already amply compensated by the ten per cent. which he has re- 
| ceived, and which he is to receive hereafter, ought not to have a 

further boun for his outlay ?}—No, that is not the matter at all. The 
|| public, from time to time, become the judges of the value of the un- 
,|dertaking. It is not a question with the proprietors at all; it is the 
|| public who judge of the undertaking; they have fixed a value upon 
it. It is the public who determine that the £25 shares shall sell for 
|| £60; it is not the company at all; and the proprietors have no in- 
|| terest in the question, excepting that, of course, if £60 is put in 
||instead of £26, their property is improved. 

|| By the Commirrez: Suppose the company should decline to ask 
|| for any further powers, or any further outlay of capital, so as to con- 
|venience the public; because we must always presume that they 
| apply for these extended powers and this increase of capital for the 
| purpose not only of benefiting themselves, but the public, inasmuch 
|as they could not benefit themselves without benefiting the public in 
loon except by supplying them with the requisite quantity of gas ?— 
| Quite so. 

Then do you suppose that companies which are at present in exist- 

ence would apply for fresh powers, and for extended capital, for the 
| purpose of laying it out at a limited rate of interest, because that is 
exactly the principle which you recommend?—No; quite the con- 
trary. I am sorry I have not made myself well understood. 

| It amounts to the same thing; you sell those new shares in the 
market, and deprive the holders of the original capital of the benefit 
arising from them ?—As I say, they are new shares, which Parliament 
directs to be sold. We do not affect their other interests, except 
| beneficially. 

| ‘Then do you think that a company would apply for those powers 
with a maximum rate of interest, according to the ordinary value of 
/money?—I have not only stated my opinion, but I have given three 
instances in which very large companies, having very large interests 
|indeed, have voluntarily come to do it, because they are satistied that 
\it is for their own benefit to do so. I give you the Derby Gas Com- 
pany; I give you the Nottingham Gas Company—a company having 
|& greater extent of works than this; and I give you the Nottingham 
| Water Company, whose capital is now £250,000. 


|. And they applied for those extended powers with the full know- 
ledge that they would have a limited interest >— They put the clauses 
into these acts. If you will allow me to read them, you will find that 
they are of the simplest description :—‘* That the committee of the 
company shall cause such new shares remaining after the distribution 
among the existing shareholders hereinbefore provided for’’—that 
is, only to leave the distribution of the old shares, which were created 
£50 shares at five per cent., instead of £25 shares at ten per cent., so 
as to make them of the same value: it does not affect the old pro- 
prietors at all. ‘That the committee of the company shall cause 
such new shares remaining after the distribution among the existing 
shareholders hereinbefore provided for, when and as the same shall 
from time to time be issued, to be sold by public auction, in such 
manner and at such times, and subject to such conditions, as the said 
committee may from time to time determine; that the intention to 
sell the said shares by auction shall be duly advertised for two suc- 
cessive weeks in two or more newspapers published in the town of 
Nottingham ; and any sum of money which shall arise upon such 
sales by way of premium shall be expended in paying the expenses 
of this act, or in extending or improving the works of the company, 
| Or in paying off money borrowed or owing by the company, and shall 
| not be considered as part of the capital of the company entitled to 
\dividend.”” That is ali; that isto say, £35 premium upon the £25 
| Share shall not be entitled to dividend. 
| They are of the same value, as far as security is concerned ?—The 
|8ame value as regards the security; but then the old shareholders get 
|| the benefit of the £35 put into the‘undertaking, for its employment 
||18 @ security for the continuance of thé payment of their own divi- 
|| dends. 
Supposing that premium was divided amongst the old shareholders, 
|| Would not it be so much more to their benefit >—No doubt of it. Then 
those shareholders take the £35, and go out of existence as shareholders; 
, Somebody else comes in, having bought their shares, who has not 

















to assist in paying the expense of the outlay >—No doubt. 


that benefit ; and he is left with all the risk which that large amount 
of investment occasions, 

Suppose the shares sell under par, and will not sell for £50 ?— 
If you can imagine a successful company to sell its shares under par, 
the result would be that the company would lose something; but 
then this never happens at all. When a company comes for its ex- 
tended powers, it comes after it has established its undertaking, and 
expended the money which Parliament authorised it to employ in the 
establishment of that undertaking. It then begins a fresh bargrin. 

With respect to the mains; supposing the present company were 
extended to the district they propose to supply by the present bill, 
would they require a larger capacity of mains in the public streets of 
Bolton ?—Certainly ; and that is perfectly obvious. I can illustrate 
it by this quill; if you have to convey gas only a sufficient distance 
for the supply of the inhabitants immediately around the neighbour- 
hood, you require a main which may be represented by the small 
end of the quill. If you have to goto a greater distance, you must 
have a main here which would be represented by this diameter of 
the quill; and if you goa much further distance you must have 
through the town a main which would be represented by the largest | 
diameter of the quill instead of. the others; so that the expense is/ 
augmented in a variety of ways as you extend the mains. | 

Do you know the capacity of the present mains in Bolton?—I do! 
not, any further than I have heard in this room—13 or 14 inches, | 

What capacity would you require for the purpose of supplying | 
those out-districts ?—I really have not gone into the question. I am 
not prepared to answer it; but, of course, upon the principle which I 
mention, a larger capacity would be required. 

Do you think it important to have the means of lighting the public | 
lamps in the neighbourhood of a populous place like Bolton ?—A| 
small pipe of three inches, or something of that sort. 

From the mains }—Yes, to a limited distance. I think it very im-| 
portant that the entrances to a great town should be well lighted. 

You have stated the principle on which the three companies to; 
whom you are engineer have raised a certain capital, but should you} 
be prepared to impose such a principle upon a company who did not| 
propose it?—With regard to two, the Nottingham Gas Company and 
the Derby Gas Company, it was entirely voluntary, and it was satisfac- 
tory to the corporation in both towns; but with regard to the Notting- 
ham Water Company, they did not propose it ; they proposed to reduce 
the interest upon the new capital to five per cent. instead of ten per 
cent. That was unsatisfactory to the corporation of Nottingham, 
who said that money was raised cheaper in the other way; and they | 
required the Water Works Company of Nottingham to adopt the gas | 
companies’ clauses for the purpose of raising money at a lower rate 
than it would have been raised at if it had been raised at five per cent. 
—not at ten per cent., but at five per cent. After some time the 
Nottingham Water Company, upon my recommendation too, agreed | 
to strike out all the clauses of the bill relating to the capital which 
they had previously in, and to adopt the clauses which were in the 
Nottingham Gas Bill of the previous session. 

Then it was a voluntary act on their part, to that extent, that the 
acted by your advice, who were their engineer ?—Yes; but not till 
they were opposed by the corporation; and it was the town council 
who requested it, and I said that I thought it for the interest of both 
that it should be done in that manner. 

You possibly felt that the town council themselves might otherwise 
apply for a new water works ?—No; I had no apprehension of that 
sort at all. 

Did they hold out no such threat >—No. 

There was no feeling in the public mind that there ought to be new 
water works established unless it was done ?—No; but there was a 
feeling in which of course I did not participate, that the works should 
be in the hands of the corporation. Ido not think a corporation 
ought to be traders at all. 

You say that this plan of yours was adopted by three companies ? 
—Yes, 

We suppose that, before they adopt a plan of that sort, they hold 
general meetings >—Not before adopting a plan of that kind; but) 
before ordering the shares to be sold by auction, a meeting is held, | 
but that is held under the act; it is required by the act that a meet-| 
ing shall be held to determine what amount of shares shall be sold, | 
and to authorise the directors to sell them. 

At these general meetings, were the shareholders unanimous as to 
the scheme of yours 9—They have been quite unanimous. 

A general meeting of shareholders is not always unanimous ?—It is | 
not. 

There was no opposition to your plan?—No. | 

Have you heard any complaint since from the shareholders ?—No ; | 
on the contrary, it is found to be the most satisfactory thing possible. 

You have had a great deal of experience. Do you consider it an 
advantage that a public body like a corporation should undertake | 
such works, and become gas makers and gas sellers, from your expe-| 
rience >—I have a very decided opinion, founded upon good expe- | 
rience, that nothing can be worse than putting works of this kind | 
into the hands of corporate bodies. 

Mr. Moncx : Will you turn your attention to the three townships 
which they have struck out of their scheme—Farnworth, Little 
Lever, and Kearsley; are those three of the most populous town- 
ships included in their new undertaking ?—Farnworth is an exceed- 
ingly populous place; I know Farnworth very well. I should think, 
at the present time, there are 12,000 inhabitants congregated very 
closely together in Farnworth. 

Kearsley, if we look at that map, we see to be comparatively more 
populated in comparison with the other districts }— Yes. 

And also Little Lever? —Yes. 

Then, so far as the scheme is now presented to Parliament, the in- 
habitants of Bolton are worse off than they were when it was pre- 
sented in its integrity, because they have lost three populous places 
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By the Commurrez: You were speaking about the distance which 
it was proper for a company to go from their central works. Do you 
know the exact position where the Bolton works are?— Yes. 

How far do you think it would be reasonable or profitable for them 
tocarry their mains and pipes from their central works?—It depends, 
as.you will immediately perceive, upon the amount of population. 

We understand you to say that you know the whole district. Take 
Great Lever. Do you know Great Lever ?—Yes. 

Do you think that it would be profitable for them to take gas to 
that point?—Into that township, I think, it would. The Manchester 
road, I think, goes through that township. Ihave no doubt thata 
population will grow up on that road to a considerable extent, and I 
think it is desirable that they should carry out lights upon that road. 
It is a very important road. I think it is very desirable that it should 
be well lighted, 

Do you know the township of Heaton ?—I do. . 

How far do you think it would be profitable for them to carry their 
pipes along that road >—About a mile upon the main road. There is 
nothing that oceurs to me off the main road which is at all worth 
lighting. It is a very thinly populated place, excepting upon the 
main road. Very good villa residences are now growing up upon 
that road, and I think that, for at least a mile, gas ought to be carried 
a mile from the boundary of the borough. 

Supposing that the population of such a character as now exists for 
about a mile out of Bolton extended for six miles, would in then be 
profitable for the company to carry their mains thatlength. It isa villa 
pounieton ?—It is; and I was studying the distance between the 

ouses in relation to the extent of pipe. It is not a very easy ques- 
tion to answer at the moment. I have a doubt whether it would 
answer to carry it six miles, but I think it would answer to carry it a 
couple of miles, 

How far can you force gas; have you tested that at all?—It has 
been practically carried five or six miles. 

Can you give us any idea what the cost of piping is per mile ?— 
Yes ; 3-inch piping at the present time would cost per mile, laid 
down with all ordinary expenses upon it, something under £4000, that 
is in a town. Laid down upon the highway, out of a town where 
there is no paving, and where there are no obstructions of sewers, and 
so on, that would cost less. 

The highways are all paved ?—They are paved half way across. 

The highways generally out of Bolton are paved?—That road, I 
think, is only paved one side; half way across is paved, and half way 
across is macadamised, if I recoliect rightly ; but the pipes would be 
laid in that case under the footpath, probably. 

What would be the cost of a 13 or 14 inch pipe ?}—At the present 
time a 14-inch pipe would cost, I should think, about £1600 a mile— 
a light pipe, not a heavy one, Gas does not require very heavy 


eage, 
Yon say gas can be forced five or six miles?—Yes, in favourable 
situations. 

And that it is profitable at about four miles }—I do not think that 
the distance alone determines the question of profit. If there is a 
large population all the way along, there is no doubt it would pay 
exceedingly well to force it. 

Take the distance only ?—I cannot answer the question, taking dis- 
tance only into account; if there is not a dense population it would 
not pay; if there is a dense populotion it would pay throughout the 
whole six miles, and pay very well. 

Are you aware what is the extreme limit which this gas company 
propose to take to send their gas; what is the extreme distance from 
their works >—To Horwich is just about six miles. 

That is the extreme }—Yes ; right tothe top of Turton it would, of 
course, be more, but then they will never carry the gas there, for it is 
wild moor, It cannot be imagined for an instant, although that is 
included in the district, that they would take gas any further than 
Chapel Town, the place which I pointed out. 

The committee ultimately decided to limit the dividends on new 
shares to 6} per cent., and the price of gas to 5s. per 1000 feet. 





BURNLEY GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS — Apniz 3, 1854. 
Present—Mr. Crompton (Chairman), Lord Burcutey, Mr. Greaves, 

Mr. Knatcusutz,, Mr. J, Heywoop, and Mr. Wynpuam GooLpg, 

with Mr, Wixtson Patten, as the local member, added. 

This was a bill to extend the Burnley Gas Company’s Act for the 
supply of Gas, and to authorise the raising of a further sum of money, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill was opposed by the Improvement Commissioners of 
Burnley. 

Mr. Carvert, Q.C., and Mr. Ropwetz, appeared on behalf of the 
promoters; and Mr. Monck and Mr. Harpy on the part of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Cavert, in opening the case on behalf of the company, said: 
The company was formed in 1823, and in 1826 the Gas Act was 
passed, the effect of which was that the company was enubled to 
supply lights to various private establishments. Although the Im- 
provenient Commissioners had made complaints, from time to time, 
against the company, he thought he would be able to prove that the 
quantity of gas supplied by the company had been always sufiicient ; 
that the quality was good, and that the price was very moderate, 
being so low as 3s, In February last the company had issued an 
advertisement, in which, having referred to certain groundless charges 
made against them with respect to the high price of gas, they pledged 
themselves to limit themselves to 3s. per 1000 cubie feet, and pro- 
mised that no advance should be made on that charge, unless there 
should be a material advance in the price of coal and labour, and 
other elements necessarily entering into the manufacture of gas. 
Since then the company had manifested no intention of raising the 
price of gas. The preamble of the bill would point out its object :— 
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‘* Whereas, by the Local and Personal Act of the seventh year of 
George IV., c. 86, the Burnley Gas Light Company were incorporated, 
and authorised to supply gas to the town of Biesaliy- cum: Moterghane 
Eaves, otherwise the townships of Burnley and Habergham- Eaves, in the | 
county of Lancaster; and to purchase lands and construct works as they 
might think fit for such purpose; and to raise, by the creation of shares, 
a capital of £7200, and, by mortgage of their undertaking, the sum of 
£3800: and whereas the said company proceeded to carry the powers of|| 
the said act into execution, and established works, and lighted various 
streets, places, and buildings in the said town and townships, and raised | 
and expended the whcle of the said sums of £7200 and £3800: and 
whereas, since the passing of the said act, the number of dwelling-houses, | 
mills, and other buildings in the said town and townships have greatly || 
increased, and in order to meet the additional demand for gas occasioned 
thereby, the said company extended their works, and have expended in 
such extension, out of the profits of the company, over and above the said | 
sums of £7200 and £3800, a further sum of £23,184, or thereabouts, | 
£7,800 of which it is proposed should form part of the capital stock of the 
company incorporated by this act: and whereas the population and number | 
buildings in the town and township of Burnley, and also in the several | 
townships following—that is to say, Habergham-Eaves, Readley Hallows, | 
Filly Close, and New Laund Booth and Little Marsden, have greatly in- 
creased since the passing of the said act, and are rapidly increasing; and) 
it is expedient that the provisions of the said act should be amended, and 
that the limits of the company to be incorporated by this act should be 
defined to the said town and townships of Burnley, and also the said town- 
ships of Habergham-Eeaves, Readley Hallows, Filly Close, and New 
Laund Booth and Little Marsden; and that, for providing the means of 
furnishing an increased supply of gas within the said limits, the company 
incorporated by this act should be authorised to raise a further sum of 
money.” 

The present capital of the company was £7200; and, in order to | 
extend their works so as to supply the increased demand, they pro- 
posed to make a share capital of £7500; their debt was £3800, and 
they proposed to take a borrowing power of £3700 more, ‘They would 
then have a capital of £22,500, with a borrowiug power of £7500, of | 
which £3800 had been already expended. The whole capital alto- 
gether, viewing the borrowing powers as capital, would be £30,000, 
Of course, the outlay made would be proved to the committee. 

Mr, Greaves: Have you not spent £34,184? 

Mr. Catvert: We have spent the difference between £34,184 and 
£11,000. In other words, we have expended £23,184. Up to 1845 
we expended £20,858 ; and from that period to January, 1884, we 
expended £12,067. 

Mr. Greaves: How do you propose to raise the funds for new 
works ? 

Mr. Catvert: We propose to create 600 new shares. 

Mr, Greaves: O, you mean to get additional capital. 

Mr. Catvert: Had we come forward a few years ago, we would 
have had the privilege of enjoying a share capital amounting to 
£34,184, which we actually expended; but, not having done so, we 
now ask to take £15,000, which we will capitalise, taking a part in- 
stead of the whole. 

Mr. Greaves: I do not see what you are going to do with the part 
you do not capitalise? 

Mr. Catvert: That is a loss to us; we get no credit for it. We, 
have expended £34,184, but we only propose to take credit for, 
£15,000. Then came the question as to what was to be done for the 
future. The company had entered into contracts for new works to 
the extent of £6190. That was the expenditure required for the 
proposed extensions. He would now state what were the reductions 
in price made by the company. From 1844 to 1850, the reduction in 
price was from 6s, to 4s. 6d.; from 1850 to 1853, from 4s. to 4s. ; 
from January, 1853, to July, 1853, from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. ; and from 
July, 1853, to the present time, from 3s. 6d. to 3s, While these reduc- 
tions were being carried on for the benefit of private consumers, the 
Improvement Commissioners experienced the following reduction in 
the charge jor lighting the public lamps:—From 1849 to 1853 the 
prices were reduced from £2, 12s, 6d. to £2. 7s. 6d.; and in 1854 to 
£2.4s, The committee would recollect that, by the 222nd clause of 
the act of 1846, the commissioners had the power of correcting any 
exorbitant charge. For by that act the company bound themselves 
to ‘* supply gas in such a manner, and on such terms, as shall be 
agreed upon between the company and the said commissioners; pro- 
vided always, that in any case in which the company and the com-|' 
missioners cannot agree as to terms, the said company shall be, and 
are hereby, required to supply the street lamps on the average terms of 
six principal towns in the said county of Lancashire.” Now, this), 
comparison with the other towns would protect the commissioners 
against high prices. But, instead of six towns, the company would | 
take ten or eleven towns, and form their price on the average prices 
of those towns. The following was the scale of charges in those 


towns :— 


Maximum, Minimum, 


Manchester 
Salford 
Biackburn ........ Cee 


~ 
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Stockport .... ++. 

Chorley 
The highest price was that paid by the largest, and the lowest by | 
the smallest consumers. What was proposed was, that the com- | 
mittee should fix a maximum price, subject to a reduction, on the | 
principle of the existing act, by a comparison of the average prices 0 
six towns similarly situated to the town of Burnley. On inquiry he| 
understood that the six towns which were most similarly circum 
stanced to Burnley were Biackburn, Preston, Bolton, Wigan, eae 
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|\and Chorley. ‘These towns had been selected, in part, because they 
|| were not lighted by corporations. Where the towns were lighted by 
|| corporations the prices were higher: for instance, Manchester, Salford, 
|| Oldham, and Stockport. The committee would therefore observe that 
|| the object of the company was to put themselves in comparison with 
|| those towns which, in respect of the supply of materials for the manu- 
| facture of gas, were as nearly as possible in the position of the company, 
land which were committed to a company, and not to a corporation. 
''The company asked for a maximum price of 4s. 6d., subject to the 
|| correction he had mentioned, and he hoped the committee would not 
\think that unreasonahle. If toolowa maximum price were imposed, 
\|the evil would be that an inferior article would be supplied. Now, if 
|\there were one thing in the world in which it was desirable not to 
lleconomise it was the quality of gas. If the quality were good it 
| was of the greatest possible advantage to the consumers; but if bad, 
||the stench and dirt of it would be quite intolerable. It was thete- 
\fore the interest of the town of Burnley to look forward to the con- 
\tingency of the price of materials rising, and that the company might 
lin such a case be enabled to charge an adequate price as compensation 
|for their expenditure, provided the company gave the town the means 
lof correction if the price should be in excess. The object of one 
party was to be able to raise the price in case there was a rise in the 
||price of materials and labour; and the object of the other party was 
to keep down the price in case the company had not to pay an ad- 
|vanced sum for materials and labour. Now, the principle of com- 
|parison with towns similarly circumstanced was one that might be 
successfully worked without inconvenience, and was capable of adap- 
tation to the circumstances of each party. There was one other topic 
to which, before he sat down, he wished to address himself. The 
| committee had decided that that portion of the Improvement Bill which 
|applied to gas should be struck out. Under these circumstances the 
|gas company withdrew their opposition; but since then he understood 
|that the improvement commissioners tendered to the committee this 
clause :—‘* That the commissioners shall have power to break up the 
| soil of any street or court, to repair any main or pipe in the town.” That 
| clause, if allowed, would in effect establish a rival company in the town, 
with al! the authority which could be obtained by an act of Parliament. 
It would, in truth, enable the commissioners to decide whether there 
should be another company with power to open the streets, andthat that 
||company should be established without limit as to capital, profits, the 
|rate of supply, or any other restriction which Parliament usually in- 
serted in bills of those companies that came legitimately before them. 
|Suppose, for example, a man having some influence with the com- 
| missioners, and making gas for his own private establishment, he might 
obtain permission from them to break up the streets for the purpose 
|of supplying others also, while, in order to do the same thing, the 
|company would have to come before Parliament, and submit them- 
|selves to all parliamentary restrictions and liabilities. The com- 
\|missioners would have, by virtue of such a clause, the power of raising 
|| up a competing body, over which Parliament would have no power of 
| control, He hoped, therefore, that the commissioners would not 
| allow that clause to be inserted in the Improvement Bill, but that the 
| principle laid down would be that the commissioners would have no- 
|| thing to do with the supply of gas. This point seemed to him to be 
|quite german to the present purpose, and he hoped the commissioners 
| would be of opinion that that clause should not be inserted in the 
| Improvement Bill. 
| Mr. Moncx: What per centage do you take? 
| Mr, Catvert: Ten. 
Mr. Thomas Coates examined by Mr. Catvert. 

Iam bookkeeper and accountant of the company, and filled the 
office since 1845, I have analysed the books of accounts since 1823, 
when the concern commenced. The company expended on the old 
| works, up to June, 1845, £20,868, and from that year to 1854, £12,067. 
In 1853 and 1854 we expended on the new works £1189, making in 
jjall £34,124. We expended, as component parts of this sum, £7200 of 
| original capital ; £3800 that was borrowed, and £23,124 arising from 
||profits, which the shareholders might have divided, but which they 
|'expended on extensions. 

Mr, Greaves: Was nota considerable portion of that sum expended 
in repairing works nearly worn out—what we call necessary repairs ? 

Witness: That sum was expended in new works. In the early 
part of the transaction we charged at per light, and not by measure. 
|In 1842 we supplied by measure; our prices then were from 8s. to 5s. 
|| per 1000 cubic feet. What I mean by that is, when the consumption 
|| was small the price was high; and when, as consumption rose, the 
|| price fell according to the following scale :— 
i| Cubic feet. _ Cubic feet. 
i 20,000 and not exceeding 25,000 


| 


80,000 , 

90,000 

100,000 

125,000 

SOOO 2s nencant 
| These were the prices in 1842. In 1844, when the half-yearly con- 
||SUmption was 50,000 cubic feet and not exceeding 60,000, the price 
'| was 6s.; when 60,000 and not exceeding 75,000, 5s. 6d.; when 
|| 75,000 and not exceeding 125,000, 5s.; and 125,000 and upwards was 
|| charged 4s. 6d, These prices continued till 1850. On the 13th of 


0-7 in that year we made a further reduction, which made the gas 
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4s, per 1000 to the person who consumed 125,000 feet and upwards. 
|| This scale continued until January, 1853, when the minimum was 
| 8s. 6d.; and in July of the same year it was reduced to 3s., and 


s —— 


4s. 6d. was the maximum. The lamps and pillars belonged to the || 
gas company. The charge for lighting the public lamps trom 1846 || 
to 1849 was £2. 12s. 6d.: from 1849 to 1853, £2. 7s.; and from 1853|! 
to 1854, £2. 4s. This included every charge for lamps, pillars, and}; 
apparatus. The average number of hours during which they were!| 
lighted was 2000. Shops, mills, churches, chapels, and private houses || 
are now supplied by the company at 3s. per 1000. The following are | 
the charges made by other towns in Lancashire :— 
Maximum, 


5s. Od..... 


Minimum. 
Manchester .... 4s, Od. 
Salford ....... 
Blackburn .... 
Rochdale .......... 
Preston. ..c000 veccevce 
Bolton .c.ccecs 
UN co.necner 
Bury ° 
Oldham,... 
Stockport .. 
CROTT, «.00 2000 
I have ascertained from the books that the quantity of gas delivered || 
to consumers from the Ist of January, 1853, to the Ist of January, || 
1854, was 19,620,900 cubic feet. This does not include the gus con- 
sumed by the public lamps, which amounted to 2,689,000; making in 
all 22,310,000. We have a station meter in the yard which measures || 
the quantity of gas produced, The quantity made in 1854, at our|, 
works, was upwards of 25,000,000; and, deducting the quantity con- || 
sumed from that, shows a loss of 3,690,000 cubic feet by leakage and 
condensation. That loss was about 13} per cent. 
Mr. Patten: This is judged by the meter at the station? | 
Mr, Catvert: The quantity produced is ascertained by the meter 
at the station, and the quantity consumed is ascertained by the meters 
in thetown. The difference between the two quantities is the amount || 
lost. P 
Mr. Greaves: Do any of the cottagers burn the gas? 
Witness: Yes; and the number of consumers of that class has 
greatly increased since the reduction of price. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Moncx. 
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I got my information of what occurred previous to 1845 from the 
books, I cannot tell whether Mr. Buck was solicitor in 1823, as I 
was not in Burnley then. I do not know who were the original 
trustees. Mr. Hargreaves, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Hopwood, 
Mr. Folds, and some other gentlemen, eight in number, are named in 
one of the books of the company as original trustees. Mr. Thomas 
Holdgate has been treasurer for several years. I saw him to-day, at 
Wood's Hotel, where the promoters of the bill are staying. I saw 
him in company with Mr. Allcock, chairman of the company. I 
think Mr. Thomas Holdgate kept the books before me. 1 do not 
know that he was treasurer. 

Mr, Ropwett: To save trouble we will admit it. 

Wiiness : I wrote to the several townships already named, to inform 
me of the price of gas. The highest discount was 20 per cent. Those 
towns were selected because their situation closely resembled Burnley, || 
and their circumstances were analogous. Manchester makes gas from 
cannel coal. Ido not know the comparative illuminating power be- || 
tween cannel coal and ordinary coal. I have heard that large public 
improvements have been made in Manchester out of the profits of gas. || 
I learned from the public prints that they have expended out of || 
profits about £1,000,000 in that way. Ido not know whether they || 
make gas from cannel in Salford, Oldham, or Wigan. They do in| 
Bolton. We ascertained the quantity of gas consumed by the public 
lamps from a particular lamp in our own yard; by multiplying the || 
consumption of that lamp by the entire number of lamps we obtained 
2,690,000 cubic feet as the result. The street lamps were lighted 
2675 hours. In the autumn of 1853 there was. a * turn out”’ at |! 
Burnley. I believe, after the operatives returned to the mills, they || 
did not work full time, and, of course, less gas was consumed than || 
during the corresponding period (from October to January) of the 
previous year. The lamps consume 6 feet per hour. 

The committee then adjourned till twelve o’clock the next day. | 

| 
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The committee met this morning at twelve o’clock, when the cross- || 
examination of Mr. Coates was resumed by Mr. Moncx, 

Witness said the statements he had made yesterday were derived | 
from the books of the company, but that he did not know those mat- 
ters himself. In 1845 a dividend of £600 was declared on 600 shares 
of £12 each. In February, 1847, there was a dividend of 10s. a| 
share, and a balance of £135 carried over, and a dividend of 10s, 
was also declared in July. In 1848 the dividends were 10s. each 
half-year; in 1849 the first dividend was 10s., and the second 20s. ; 
in 1850, 30s. per share; in 1861, 30s. per share for each half-year; 
in 1852, 30s.; in 1853, 30s.; in January and July, 10s. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ropwe.u: I have produced all the books and 
papers of accounts of the company. 

Mr, Robinson examined by Mr. Ropwe tu. 
~ lLhave been manager of Burnley gas works for three years and a | 
half. I succeeded my father, with whom I acted before I took the} 
business upon myself. ‘Lhe quantity of gas. produced in 1849 was | 
18,000,000 cubic feet; in 1853 it rese to 26,916,000. The greatest) 
quantity of gas made in one day was 216,000. To produce that quantity 
54 retorts were at work, and we had 18 more in reserve. New works} 
to the amount of £6093 have lately been contracted for. These are 
extensions, buildings, gasholders, purifiers, and other necessary im- 
provements. We have in Burnley 113 miles of old pipes, and about | 
1 mile and some 40 yards of new. I sent a circular to several towns 
to inquire the price of gas. [Witness then produced a list of charges | 
the same as that given by the previous witness.] ‘The letter is dated | 
February, 1854, and contains several general inquiries, such 4 











‘* What do you charge for gas? What is the discount allowed? What 
is the annual consumption of gas? What is the charge for each pub- || 
: 
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lic lamp? Is the contract for a term of years? Who lights, extin- 
| guishes, and keeps the lamps in repair ?”’ &c. I received answersfrom 
all of them, and the figures I have named are correct. We have had 
‘| various complaints from time to time, but we endeavour to rectify the 
subject of them as soon as possible. We have a test lamp in the 
yard, by which we ascertained the quantity consumed by the public 
lamps. A public lamp will consume from 6 to 53 feet per hour. The 
greatest quantity of gas which we have produced in any year is 
25,960,000, and leakage is about 3,000,000. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Harpy: The meter has been fixed to the 
test-lamp for about eight years. The lighters have instructions to 
| light it last and put it out last. Iassume that every lamp inthe town 
| burns as long as that lamp. All the towns that furnished the lists of 
prices do not use cannel coal. Bolton uses cannel coal. We do not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ropwe1ti: We have eleven men about the 

as works in winter, and perhaps four or five in summer. We have 

our or five gasfitters. We have, altogether, about eighteen con- 
nected with the works, and the average wages of these would be 
about 18s. per week. My own salary is £100 per annum. We have 
|a collector, too, Mr. Edward Hall, who has about £70 per annum; 
and Mr Coates, who has £100. 

To the Commitree: I believe there are about nine or ten contracts 
for gas at 3s., but I have nothing to do with that affair. The illu- 
minating power of our gas would be about fourteen or fifteen candles 
|—some cannel would be equal to twenty-seven. Coke from cannel 
is scarcely worth anything, it is almost valueless. 
| Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow examined by Mr. Catverrt. 
| Iam a civil engineer, and have had considerable experience in the 
|| construction of gas works, I have constructed about torty gas works 

in England, Europe, and America. I have been, in conjunction with 
| my late father, engaged in many gas works, and have a knowledge of 
| most of the large gas works throughout the country. I have examined 
| the Burnley gas works and the accounts, and the general state of the 
||eoncern, with a view of giving evidence here. I have tested the 

illuminating powers of the gas. I found no traces of sulphur in it by 
| the ordinary test, acetate of lead. Ihave the paper here. An argand 
'| burner, consuming five cubic feet per hour, gives a light of 15 sperm 
|candles. Leslie’s argand burner gave seventeen candles. There is a 
| standard of about twelve wax candles imposed on the Great Central 
| Company, and that standard is inserted in most of the gas acts. In 
|some acts the standard is superior. The Burnley gas is equal in 
purity and illuminating power to any gas made from common coal 
which I am acquainted with. I have examined the books of the 
company, and find that the price of coal in December, 1842, was 
8s. 1d.; in July, 1853, 8s, 4d.; and ever since, 8s, 10d. I think it 
likely that that price will be maintained. I have made an estimate 
of the cost of producing 1000 cubic feet of gas. The Burnley coal 
will give 8500 feet of fifteen-candle gas. By increasing the quan- 
tity we might obtain a gas inferior, but that is its maximum value. 
One ton of coal will produce 12 ewt. of coke. One-third of the coke 
would suffice for heating the retorts. 

Witness here gave an estimate of working and other expenses :— 


Estimate of the Expenses of producing 25,000,000 feet per Annum at 
Burnley. 








Per 1000 Feet 
of Gas 
stored in the 
Gasholder. 
d. 
| 3000 tons of coals......+e.eeee-0- at 8s. 10d. 

Deduct coke and tar, viz. :— 
1200 tons of coke, sold at 8s. 4d..... £520 
600 tons of coke will be used as fuel.) 
ar and ammoniacal liquor........+.. £50 
| 1, viZ.:— 
| 10 stokers, per week, during 26 weeks, at 
| 18s. per week each ..cees.ceees 
| 6 stokers, per week, during 26 weeks, at 
| 18s, per week each...cccccccocccccecseces 
| 1 purifying man, for 26 weeks, at 20s....... 
Sundry labour, unloading coal, loading coke, 
pumping syphons, removing refuse lime, &c. 
Repairs of Retorts. 
'383 mew retorts per annum, weighing 25 
| COMB. ccccccccccccersccccvesssceceett £7 
Fire bricks and materials for 11 beds of re- 
torts, reset, per annum 
| Labour, resetting 33 retorts ..cccscccecees 





seeeeseeee 


Repairs of condensers, purifiers, valves, 

station meters, gasholders, and buildings . 
Repairs of mains, service pipes, and roads .. 
Lime for purificativn ...ecesoeccsecccccecs 

Salaries. 

PIADARET cecccccccccsccecss Seccceccces of 
Accountant. ccccccccccccccccers socceccece 
SIOUEE 3.0600 0000s esecss Couseettovesse oo 





| Wages, and repairs of 250 lamps at 12s. per 
je. ee eee 
Rates and taxes,. 2... cccccccccccccccccces 
| Stationery, office and incidental expenses... 
| Depreciation fund for renewal of perishable 
parts of the apparatus not included in the! 
| yearly repairs..secess.. eocseeree 
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Receipts. 

, Allowing 3,000,000 feet for leakage, the 
| quantity sold would be 22,000,000; and if 
at 4s. per 1000 feet, it would produce .... 


26} 


422 


153 


| 
The annual profit would ay be! 


Equal to 6,5; per cent. upon a capital of | 
£25,000 5 














Out of 25,000,000 cubic feet of gas produced at the works, I haye| 
calculated that not more than 22,000,000 would reach the consumer, | 
The difference would be the amount lost in leakage. I am of opinion! 
that 4s. per 1000 would be a fair price. This would produce a rental jj 
of £4400, and a profit of £1700, or 153d. on the 1000 cubic feet. In 
round figures, 1s. on the 1000 feet would pay a dividend of five per 
cent. on the capital expended in gas works of this calibre. I have 
examined the statements respecting the other towns, and find that 
there is competition where the price is only 3s.—a competition of | 





that nature that cannot go on, In the case of the Sheffield Company 
the competition could not stand, and the result has been an amalga- 
mation; and the price is raised to 4s. Iam acquainted with every 
gas act passed during tie last five years, and no gas act contains a | 
minimum so low as 3s.; the lowest is 4s. | 

To the Committee: The towns now supplied at 3s. are Whitehaven | 
and Sunderland. ‘The price of coal at Stockton-on-Tees, I think, is about , 
7s.; it was 6s. until within the last eighteen months, during which 
period there would be an advance. At Birmingham I think the maxi- | 
mum price of gas is 4s.6d, There are two companies there, but, as 
there is no competition between them they are both at the same 
price. The new company at Whitehaven started last year, and their | 
works were set in operation in the autumn. The old company is | 
selling at 2s.6d. I will not undertake to say what price the old com. || 
pany were charging before, ‘The Burnley coal has an illuminating | 
power equal to 15 candles. Both the Burnley and Whitehaven coals: 
are termed caking coals, but the Burnley coal is a better coal. It will | 
produce as much gas—not more. The coke from the Burnley coal is 
more valuable than that from the cannel. The largest amount of gas | 
obtained from a ton of cannel is 13,500 cubic feet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grecony (the parliamentary agent), in the | 
absence of Mr. Hardy: I went down to Burnley on Feb, 28, and re- || 
mained there till March 2. I went down at the request of Mr. Rolfe, || 
the engineer and manager of the Preston Company. He put mein 
communication with the manager and directors of the Burnley Com- 
pany. I had nocommunication with them before, and have no know- 
ledge that they had been apprised of my visit. I saw Mr, Robinson, || 
the manager, but am not aware that he had been expecting me there, 
I arrived in London from the Continent on the morning of the 27th, |, 
and found a telegraphic message for me requesting me to meet Mr, 
Rolfe at Preston. I went down, and accompanied him to Burnley, ! 
There is a rise in the price of coal in Burnley amounting to about 9d. |! 
aton; in Newcastle the rise has been much greater. I tested the | 
quality of coal at Burnley. I! 

Mr. John _ examined by Mr. Ropwe tt. i 

I am a gas engineer at Preston, I have been engaged in gas works | 
about thirty-four years. I am acquainted with the principal gas| 
works in that part of England. I manage the Preston Gas Works. || 
Ihave known the Burnley Gas Works since 1845. I visited them! 
several times, and found them in very good order. I have heard Mr. | 
Barlow’s evidence on the subject of the Burnley Gas Works. I have 
prepared an estimate myself, independently of Mr. Barlow, of the cost | 
of producing 25,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The fair average for leakage | 
would be one-seventh, as nearly as pussible; and the cost of 25,000,000 || 
feet would be £2649. 16s.; 22,000,000 feet, at 3s. per 1000, would || 
be about £3300, not including the lighting of the lamps, which Mr. 
Barlow has estimated at £150. The outlay of capital to erect build- | 
ings adequate to produce 25,000,000 feet of gas, could not, at the| 
present time, be less than £25,000; and the sale of gas at the present 
price would give about £500 as interest on that outlay. The fair| 
interest 1 take to be 10 per cent., the limit fixed by the Gas Clauses (1 
Act. | 

Cross-exsmined by Mr. Harpy: We charge at Preston from)! 
4s, 94d. to 3s. 44d. for cannel coal gas, the illuminating power of| 
which is much greater than that produced from other coal. We 
charge our small consumers 4s. 94d., but if they pay within twenty- | 
one days we allow ten per cent. discount, which reduces it to 4s. 43d. || 
We have ten per cent. profit on the original capital. The works at 
Burnley could not, at the present price of labour and materials, be |: 
constructed for less than £25,000. | 

In the absence of Mr. Monck, Mr. Harpy then proceeded to address 
the committee on behalf of the opponents of the bill; after which the 
room was cleared for a few minutes, and on our readmission 

The Cuarrman said the committee understood there was a pro-|! 
bability of the two parties being able to come to some arrangement. | 
If that were so, the committee would give them to twelve o’clock to-|; 
morrow. Of course, the committee did not pledge themselves to agree | 
to any such arrangement, but they would take it into consideration. | 

Mr. Harpy: I am afraid there is no chance of any such arrange- 
ment, 

Mr. Ropwe tt: If there is not it will be no fault of ours. 

The committee then adjourned till twelve o’clock the next day. | 

WeEDNEspDay, APRIL 5. 

Mr. Moncx announced, on the assembling of the committee this 
morning, that the parties had come to terms for the sale of the gas 
works to the commissioners ; and he consequently applied for the re- | 
insertion of a portion of the preamble, and the gas clauses struck out 
of the Improvement Bill. After some consultation with Mr. Bouverie | 
this was agreed to, as well as a maximum price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 
feet, with a quality clause of thirteen wax candles. 

It was reported that the terms of sale were such as to allow of the | 
division of about £37 upon each original £12 share. | 


| 


IMPERIAL GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S 
AMENDMENT BILL, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—Monpay, Marcu 20, 1854. 
Members present—Mr. Kerr Srymer (Chairman), Mr. P1Lx1neToN, 
Mr. Ouiverra, Mr. D. O’Connext, and Mr. Hasrines Kvsse1l; 

with Lord Duptey Srvart and Sir Joun V. SHELLEY, local mem- |! 
bers, added in the place of Sir James Duke, who had been noml- | 

nated in the first instance. 
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This was a bill to consolidate and amend the acts relating to the 
Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, and to increase the capital 
of the company. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam, Mr. Hore Scorr, and Mr. Wixpz, ap- 
peared in support of the bill; Mr, Epwin James, Mr. MerewerTHER, 
and Mr. VENABLES, opposed on behalf of the Western Gas Company; 
and Mr. W. T. Haty, on behalf of Mr. Barlow, an inhabitant of the 
district, who proposed to compel the company to supply gas to any 
house, although the previous tenant might have been in arrear; to 
|require that meters and service pipes should be provided by the 
|company, and their hire included in the price of the gas ; to limit the 
linerease of share capital to £350,000, and the dividends payable 

on the new capital to six per cent. per annum; or to require that all 

| new shares should be sold by auction, and the premiums realised by 
' the same to go into the funds of the company as non-dividend- paying 
|capital; and that the price and quality of the gas should be so regu- 
lated that the cost of a 12 standard sperm candle burner should not 
| exceed one farthing per hour. 

The company were incorporated in the year 1821, by the Ist and 2nd 
Geo. IV., c. 117; and obtained further powers under the act of the 
4th George IV., c. 95, and 10th Geo, IV., c. 12. By these acts the 
company were empowered to light with gas the metropolitan and 
suburban districts defined by those statutes, and to raise for the pur- 
pose a capital not exceeding, in the whole, the sum of £650,000; and 
the company now sought for extended powers on the ground that the 
great extension of buildings, in the districts which they were em- 
powered to light, since the passing of the aforesaid acts, and that the 
capital of the company had been found insufficient to provide ade- 
quately for the increased and still increasing demands for gas within 
those districts, The company also sought to amend, enlarge, and 
consolidate the former acts, 


By the bill now introduced, it was proposed to increase the capital 
of the company to £1,300,000 by the creation of new shares, with a 
| borrowing power of £433,000, provided the total sum due by the 
| company did not exceed one-third of the capital created when such 
jmoney was due, Three thousand pounds per annum were to be 
invested until £50,000 was raised as a contingency fund to meet un- 
| foreseen liabilities; and the company was to be enabled to purchase 
| and hold fifty acres of land, and also to become proprietors of coal 
| mines, for the purposes of the act. 


| Sergeant WraNnGuay, in opening the case for the promoters, said: 
This is a bill of a very ordinary character, such as has been frequently 
| laid on the tables of the committees of the House of Commons in suc- 
| ceeding sessions of Parliament, It is simply the case of a gas com- 
| pany which, in a well-lighted district, finding the demands on it for 
|a@ supply beyond its means, comes to you to enable it to raise the 
|necessary funds, It is not a bill to enlarge the district within which 
|the company’s operations are carried on, but simply a bill for en- 
larging the company’s capital, to enable it to carry on those opera- 
tions which it has bound itself by act of Parliament to perform. The 
company was formed so long back as 1821, and at that time a district 
was allotted to them, which we do not seek to enlarge, but beneficially 
to oecupy. I will not detain the committee by detailing minutely the 
limits of that district, but they are, generally speaking, situated 
northward and westward of the cities of London and Westminster. 
| On the north we take Marylebone, Paddington, and Hampstead; and 
on the west, beginning at Hyde-park-corner, we go down as far as 
Fulham. When, in 1821, we came into existence, inadequate notions 
were furmed as to the amount of gas light required; and he would 
have been a bold man who at that time would predict the increased 
|| population that would be likely to result in the course of the ensuing 
| thirty years. We took then a capital of only £250,000. In 1823 we 
|came before Parliament for another £250,000; in 1829 we came again 








| to Parliament to raise £150,000 more: making, in the total, a capital 


| of £650,000. ‘There was also a provision introduced, I think, into the 
latter of these three bills, by which we were directed to form a reserve 
|fund of £100,000 by an annual accumulation, setting aside each year 
| out of profits £3000, and that fund at the present moment has reached 
| £58,000. The district allotted to us was, as I stated, large, and at that 
|time, comparatively, but thinly inhabited ; and the consequence was, 
| that for a considerable period our proceedings were not attended by a 
| very large amount of profit. We had to e-tablish large and expensive 
| works at Battlebridge; in the parish of Fulham; and at Haggerston, 
|near Shoreditch. We had to lay down, in the mean time, several 
{hundred miles of mains and pipes, and to employ (from which the 
| committee may form some notion of the extent of our concern) about 
|one thousand men. I have said that at first this company was not 
|smiled upon by fortune as much as were many of their competitors 
jand brethren. For some years, down to about 1840—about the first 
| twenty years of our existence—the average dividends were something 
| under five per cent.; the surplus profits are above that dividend, and 
are required and employed, not in swelling the dividend of the indi- 
| vidual shareholder, but in enlarging the works of the company, and 
| 80 enabling them to extend their utility. From 1841 to 1845 the 
| dividend became eight per cent., that is, with a bonus; and from that 
| time down to the present, the dividend with the bonus amounted to— 
| and this is in answer to the allegation respecting our enormous profits 
| —something less than ten per cent., which, hy the Gas Clauses Con- 
|Solidation Act, the Legislature thought a reasonable profit. Now, 
sir, I said that this comparatively modest dividend had been due to 
the surplus income arising from the extension of works; and the com- 
mittee will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that that surplus might 
have been divided among the proprietore, if they so pleased, up to 
ten percent. ‘Lhe capital ‘invested in tlie works amounted to the sum 
of £280,000—in reality representing so much additional capital ex- 
pended upon our works, over and above the £650,000 which bears 
the name of share capital, I say that that £280,000 has done the 
work of capital, but, at the same time, it has not enjoyed the usual 
incident of capital, by yielding any interest to the proprietors in 











respect of the money so laid out. Now, T think the reference to the] 
figures I have given will show that the outlay we have made in the}, 
construction of works and laying down of our pipes amounts to 
£930,000—that is, £650,000 and £280,000; and yet, so largely have 
the limits of London expanded of late years—and they are every day 
largely expanding, as every one who tries to reach the country bya 
Gay’s journey must perceive—they are day by day expanding in a) 
most extraordinary manner, especially to the west, that even this vast || 
sum I have mentioned is totally inadequate to meet the growing wants | 
of the company, and the urgent demands made upon us for gas from 
places which, lying within our panpmpee | limits, have an implied 
claim upon us fay lights, which we are unable to give them. It ap-| 
pears that the gas which we found in 1821 sold at 15s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, has been reduced so largely that we are in this year 1854, and 
have been for some time past, selling it at 4s, 6d. per 1000. Now, sir, | 
I have said that we require great additional capital for the purpose of 
meeting the numerous additional demands upon us. We have, from 
almost all the localities which lie within our limits, urgent calls of 
that description—calls from Paddington, Islington, Kensington, Hol- 
loway, and other places. We feel ourselves bound therefore, having | 
accepted the trust conferred upon us by Parliament, to furnish this 
now indispensable light; and therefore we ask you for leave to raise 
in new shares a capital of £370,000, which will make the entire of our 
share capital £1,300,000. We also propose to take borrowing powers, 
analogous to those conceded to railway companies, of £433,000, throw- 
ing out fractions, making a total of available capital of £1,733,000. I | 
believe we shall not, when we raise all we ask leave to raise as share 
capital, have more in hand than will meet our estimated demands for 
the next ten years. It will be about £500,000 of share capital, which 
is to be expended thus :—£370,000 as additional share capital to be 
raised; then £280,000, which has been already expended out of 
profits, and which is to be capitalised, not as part of the ten-per-cent.- 
bearing capital, but as bearing five per cent., namely, bearing an 
aggregate interest of £13,000. It is, in point of fact, treating this 
£280,000 as borrowed money. We are treating it as money borrowed 
from the proprietors instead of trom strangers. ‘The proprietors lent | 
it to the company, but have received no interest from it, while the | 
public received the advantage derivable from the extension of the 
works. There is also a contingency fund of £58,000. That sum is 
lying idle, and we propose to take powers to apply it to the erection 
of works which require immediate construction, It is now bearing 
no interest, and, instead of being uselessly locked up, we intend to 
employ it as I have stated, and create a new reserve fund of £50,000 | 
by the process pointed out in the act of 1829, namely, by setting aside | | 
the sum of £3000 a year. Since the act of 1829, the General Gas, 
Clauses Act received the sanction of Parliament. The Gas Clauses | 
Act passed in 1847, and also the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, | 
and the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. We propose to incor- | 
porate the company’s acts with these, repealing our former acts, and |, 
incorporating them with the three acts mentioned, with the exception | 
of the compulsory powers of taking land in the Land Clauses Conso- 
lidation Act. Instead of proposing to take those powers given in the || 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act, we propose to purchase an addi- || 
tional quantity of land, which we desire to make 50 acres on the) 
whole, for the purpose of erecting works, and to purchase that land | 
from such parties as are disposed to sell it. I ought to mention that | 
the clause by which the £280,000 is directed to be capitalised by an |: 
interest of £13,000, was inserted under the direction of my Lord || 
Redesdale, before whom bills of this description usually come before || 
they enter the door of the committee-room. You will find it in the | 
manuscript clause marked 18a, ‘There is another clause also insisted | 
upon by the same high authority—13 z—which limits the maximum 
price of gas to 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. I profess it always appears to | 
me that a limited price of gas’ is a solecism in legislation where you | 
limit the profits. However, as the practice in these days is not to be | 
contentious, we do not object to the limitation of price, nor to the | 
maximum of profits. Then, as to the parochial authorities with | 
whom we have to deal, the noble and honourable members of the 
committee know that, when we deal with such authorities, they take | 
care to insert the proper restrictions on gas companies. I am sorry to 
say that we have not the power of supplying the constituents of the | 
honourable baronet the member for Westminster (Sir J. V. Shelley), | 
or we should be put under limitations 5 

Sir J. V. Suertey: Oh yes, you have. 

Sergeant Wrancuam: Oh, I was doing injustice to the extent of 
the honourable baronet’s constitutnts. Well, these provisions were | 
made with the consent of the parochial authorities and of the parlia- | 
mentary authorities before whom bills of this description are usually | 
put. There is another clause, which is novel in its nature, enabling |! 
us, if we think fit, in order that we may be enabled, at all times, to 
afford the public an ample supply, and not be obliged, for want of the | 
mineral, tu leave the City in absolute darkness. We were once within |! 
eight days of that exigency, and other companies were within forty- || 
eight hours of that calamity. In order to avoid the inconvenience |! 
of a diminished or insufficient supply, we want to become coal owners 
ourselves, by which we shall be justly blamed if we do not keep a 
sufficient stock on hand. I wish now to discuss the provisions of the || 
bill, because the preamble is, in point of fact, nothing beyond taking 
power to raise additional capital. In point of fact, this bill is more 
adapted for the public benefit than taking any profit to ourselves, It 
is to enable us to discharge the duty cast upon us by Parliament as 
shareholders, We are very well contented with our present position, 
but we feel ourselves bound—Parliament having given us this district 
—to be enabled to fulfil the obligations imposed upon us, and there- || 
fore we come for a larger amount of capital, that we may have a larger || 
amount of works. Now the question is, what opposition there can 
be to a bill so harmless—to use a negative phrase, instead of saying— 
so beneficial to the public? The ordinary parties who oppose such 
bills are discontented gas consumers, for, wherever there is a hole in 
the coat of a gas company, there is sure to be a gas consumer who 
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will take care to exhibit the rent to the committee which is to try the 
bill ; but in this case tnere are no such petitions before you. 

Mr. Haty: Oh, yes, there is, 

Sergeant Wrancuam: Well, the exception in this case clearly 
proves the rule. Here is one opposing person out of a population of 
a million. The petitioning consumer is represented by No. 1— 
(a laugh)—by Mr, Barlow. Though he is a gentleman who, I believe, 
takes a pleasure on the subject of gas, and is the editor of a gas light 
newspaper, does not state himself to be either a rate-payer or con- 
sumer, and therefore I hope the committee will know how to deal with 
Mr, Barlow, a non-consumer, when he claims the right to deal with 
the rate-payers in:a particular district who wish to consume our gas. 
So much for Mr. Barlow. There are also petitions from parties who 
believe themselves to be rate-payers ; but we have no persons petition- 
ing as rate-payers or consumers against the bill, and that is the best 
test that can be afforded of the value of this company, when, out of a 
population of a million, and out of a number of consumers, the amount 
of which would perhaps astonish the commi tee, there is not a dis- 
sentient voice. All the other petitions, which profess to be signed 
by rate-payers, are signed by seven or perhaps eight rate-payers; but 
j| these gentleman are so many of the directors of the Western Gas 
;,Company, which is petitioning in its capacity as a gas company 
'| against the bill. ‘The committee, I am sure, will sgree with me that 
that is a petition not emanating from rate-payers, but neither more 
nor less than a petition from directors who, knowing that their petition 
| as such would be exploded and not obtain a hearing, have tried to 
|}stigmatise the Imperial Company by the pretty dodge of describing 
|| themselves as rate-payers within our parliamentary limits. Well, 
|| then, the real petitioner is the Western Gas Company, and I shall 
|| have to ask the committee what possible right the Western Gas Com- 
| pany can have to come here and interfere with our financial arrange- 
| ments, which are made in order to enable us to carry out the intentions, 

and, I may say, the instructions and directions of Parliament, by giving 
|S supply of that article which Parliament intended we should give 
|| within certain assigned limits? How can it lie in the mouth of a com- 
|| peting company, within the same limits, to say they have a right to 
|| interfere, surpasses the little ingenuity I possess to discover. Perhaps 
|/on that subject we shall be enlightened by my learned friends who 
\| appear on behalf of the Western Company. And now we shall have 
i to learn who this Western Company are, and having exhibited their 
| petition, and proved their purpose, they will probably answer, the 
1 estern Company are a body of gentleman not incorporated by act 

of Parliament—not possessing the immunities or the restrictions 
The 
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| which a company incorporated by act of Parliament possesses, 


|| committee are aware that, when I use the words “ incurporated com- 
||pany by act of Parliament,” I mean a body submitting all its 
'| regulations to the scrutiny of a committee of both Houses of the 


Legislature, and as clothed with certain privileges (in the interests of 
|| the public, of course) to carry out its work, and, at the same time, as 
|subject to several stringent provisions, from all of which the Western 
|Company, registered under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, are 
|| altogether free. For instance, they have not a limited liability. But 
\|then, on the other hand, that is a privilege which belongs to an 
|| incorporated body; but then they are altogether liberated from many 
|| of the restrictions imposed on an incorporated company ; for instance, 
|they have no restriction as to limits. They may erect works any- 
| where; they may, with the permission of the authorities, open streets 
|| wherever they please, and lay down their mains; whereas, we are 
|| confined to certain limits, which we are seeking to extend. They are 
| not limited as we are as to the amount of their capital. They may 

amass or contribute any amount they please for the purpose of enabling 
| them, by the largeness of their operations, to sell their gas at a cheaper 
{rate than at present. Neither are they limited in the price at which 
‘they are to sell; so that, with local permission, they may select the 
richest district where the consumers are wiiling to pay the larger 
price, and cause an extensive and unlimited capital to be turned into 
|an amount of dividend and profit equally without limits. ‘Then, with 
| what—face I was going to say, but companies have no face—with 
what face can this company avail themselves of a standing order made, 
as the committee ure aware, at the close of the last session of Parlia- 
menc? You, sir, whom I have often had the pleasure of seeing on 
||committees of this description, know well that, down to the last 
|| session, committees held themselves precluded fiom admitting a com- 
peting and established railway company against any measure by which 
it was proposed to sanction a new railway company, even although 
the new railway might abstract a great proportion of the profits of the 
old one. ‘Lhat was felt to operate asa hardship on the competing 
company, and a standing order was passed at the close of last session, 
No. 1138, which stated, ** That it shall be competent to the committee 
|}on any private bill to admit petitioners to be heard against this bill 
||on the ground of competition, if they shall think fit.”” So that the 
||committee are left to exercise their own discretion, according to the 
|| power vested in you, to admit or reject the petitioner; and I appre- 

hend that the Western Company is not the one that can take the 
benetit of that order, and that thisis not the description of competition 
within the purview of those that passed the order, or which would 
enable the Western Company to come in and intermeddle with another 
gas company, to prevent them from making certain financial arrange- 
ments, for the better discharge of their parliamentary duties—a 
company which in no way touches them under the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act, which leaves them wholly without notice or the most 
distant reference to them—which leaves them, alter this bill shall be 
passed, on the same footing, with respect to their powers and want of 
powers as they are this moment. If this Western Company were 
placed under similar conditions and restrictions as ourselves, there 
might be something urged by them on behalf of their admission under 
that standing order; but how can that be called competition in the 
sense attributed to it by that standing order, when the Western Com- 
any has come into this district after it had been assigned to us? For 
the Western Company was not registered until twenty years after the 











district was assigned to us. How can it be said that they are a com. 
Peting company, especially as they can move anywhere out of their 
present limits, while we are chained fast within those assigned to us?) 
They can divide any amount of profit, while we are limited to 10 per'| 
cent.; they can sell at any price, while we are in this very bill subject | 
to a restriction of price from which, up to the present time, we have 
been altogether free. Ifso large an interpretation be given to such a! 
standing order as that, where is it to end? If they have a good right 
to be heard against us, inasmuch as they can go anywhere, they have 
a good right to be heard against any gas bill in any part of the British 
Isles. ‘They may lay down their mains in any parish that may admit 
them. ‘Their establishment at present is, I believe, in Kensal-green; | 
but they may establish works wherever they may make a purchase—} 
they may lay down their mains in any parish. If they have a right 
to be heard against us, where is the gas bill against which they may 
not be heard? Their hand may be against every one, simply because 
they’ do not come to Parliament and subject themselves to legislative 
restrictions, They may come here and trouble any gas company, 
simply because they do not expose themselves to the risk of failure) 
by bringing in a bill of theirown, They may trouble and disarrange 
the affairs of any other company seeking to improve its means of 
serving the public, but which company cannot do so with the consent 
of Parliament. Now, sir, I said a while ago that this company should 
be simply contented with having presented their petition, which is| 
full of self-laudation about the quality of their gas. I daresay it may 
be very good gas, and if they sell it at a reasonable price the public 
will be content; and we do not, by promoting this bill, intend in any 
way whatever to interfere with them or their proceedings, or tu fetter 
or restrain them in any possible way. We do not seek in any way 
to limit them as to district; we leave them as we find them, entirely 
free as to district, as to their monetary arrangements, and the amount 
of their profits ; nor do we ask to better our condition in any respect, 
except so far as to enable us to discharge our duties satisfactorily | 
within the limits to which we are by Parliament confied. Now, I shall, || 
when the proper time arrives, submit that these petitioners, whether 
as a joint-stock company or parishioners, or as director-ratepayers, or} 
in any other capacity, are entitled to be heard against this bill, | 

Mr. James: You may as well take the discussion now. 

Sergeant WrancHAmM: I do not propose to trouble the committee) 
with going into the whole of the allegations of this petition, because 
I trust and believe, when the matter is fairly brought under the con- 
sideration of the committee, their decision will be that these gentlemen 
have no right to interfere with this bill, promoted as it is by persons 
under very different circumstances from their own. They make} 
allegations as to the mode in which our capital is proposed to be raised, 
and also with reference to the contingency fund. Now, can I better) 
show the total absence of their locus standi than by referring to that | 
very circumstance. Why, in Heaven’s name, what can they have to) 
do with these matters? How can it lie in their mouth to object to an| 
arrangement which the public guardians out of doors, and which the| 
guardians of the public interest in Parliament, are content to approve | 
of, and with which our own shareholders are satisfied? They go on} 
with the ordinary allegations that we have made huge profits, and| 
that we have extended our works over a large portion of the metro- 
polis. Well, we boast of that. It is what Parliament intended us| 
to do, and it is the boast of our body that we have done it; and we} 
are now here again before Parliament to enable us to carry out still || 
more completely the duty cast upon us by the Legisiature. Then} 
they call it a gigantic monopoly. Wehave no monopoly. Here are 
the Western Company selling gas within our limits, The truth | 
is, we do an enormous amount of business. There is no doubt} 
of it. This was intended when we were empowered to light for a| 
million of inhabitants. But is that injurious to the public? So far}! 
from it, it is the very immensity of our business that enables us to} 
sell our gas so cheap. It is because we have an immense trade that 
we, like all wholesale concerns, are enabled to sell the article so cheap. || 
You see how cause and effect act and react on each other. Because 
we do a large business we can afford to sell cheap, and because we 
sell cheap we are again enabled to enlarge our business. ‘Thus, re- 
duction follows on the heels ot extension, and extension again follows | 
on the heels of reduction. ‘They again say whatis not true—inaccurate, | 
perhaps, is the more parliamentary phrase, but it is a libel upon us— 
I won’t use the adjective usually connected with the word “ libel,” || 
but it is not a truth—that is a more parliamentary way of putting it. || 
But they say, ‘* Persons adjacent to the works of the petitioners, with || 
whom they contract to bind themselves (the consumers) by heavy || 
penalties, ‘‘ not to permit pipes to be laid down in the district under || 
their control.” Now, there is again a little truth with a great deal of || 
lie. What they mean is this—‘* We consent to light the public) 
lamps in any given district at a very low rate indeed, and we contract |' 
to do so at a rate which would not give us a profitif we were exposed | 
to vexatious competition within that district; and therefore, when we | 
propose to light the public lamps in that district at so low a rate, we| 
stipulate that, if vexatious competition be allowed in that district, we | 
are to be released from the contract.’’ Well, in that I apprehend there || 
is nothing heinous. There is nothing in the smallest degree incorrect | 
in that, and the stipulation may be highly advantageous to the public. | 
We desire, as all companies do, to make the best profit which Par-| 
liament allows us; and, if called upon by the parochial authorities to | 
light the public lamps at a rate which will not remunerate us or any~| 
body else, we make a condition to avoid competition—which we all} 
know, in gas as well as water companies, tends to ruin both parties: | 
This condition, therefore, enables us to carry on the works with more 
advantage to ourselves, and to allow a large advantage also to the 
public. The petitioners also say that we supply differeit qualities of | 
gas to different parties in our district, charging higher where there 18) 
no competition, and laying on superior gas at lower rates where we, 
have competitors. I am sorry to say that this is libel No. 2. There) 
is no such thing as different prices. We charge the same price) 
throughout the whole district—namely, 4s. 6d. But there is this | 
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difference, I am told, in the quality of the gas, that the new works do 
produce (I will not say from what cause—I suppose it may be from 
the managing person being more skilful in his calling) a better article, 
and we supply it; but in two-thirds of that district there is not a 
competitor to be heard of. It is the district par excellence, where 
competition is not heard of, and where we supply the gas at 438. 6d.— 
gas in some respects superior (but which I hope will not long be the 
case) to what we supply in other districts, where the gas is less 











superior, and where we have competition. The most excellent gas 
is supplied where there is no competition, and supplied at the same 

ice. I have just touched upon one or two of the allegations of this 
|| petition which have reference to our contract, because I should not 
||shrink from dealing with them. The rest of the petition has to do 
‘| with financial matters, with which the Western Company have no- 
thing todo. The shareholders of the company approve of those pro- 
| visions, but certainly the Western Company can have no interest in 
|| these matters any more than we should with them if they got toge- 
|| ther their capital in the best way they could, for the manutacture of 
what I admit to be the very excellent gas which they are prepared to 
| furnish. This is not a case in which the petitioners have a right to 
| be heard at all. -As for Mr. Barlow, it would be a waste of time to 
|| allow him to be heard at all, He is merely a gentleman amateur in 
|| gas matters, and can have no mov org here. As to the Western Gas 
|| Company, I have already wasted too much time in discussing their 
|| petition. I trust the committee are perfectly capable of judging of 
| the bill themselves, particularly after it having been submitted to the 
|| parliamentary ordeal to which I have alluded. The petitioners are 
|| strangers to this matter, and having foreign interests, they should 

not be permitted to delay the bill. 1 trust the preamble of the bill is 
|| proved, and that the clauses will be reported. 


|. Mr. James: With your permission, I will take the question of the 
|| locus standi first. My learned friend, in reterring to this subject, has 
|| used Greek (ov org), which perhaps may have the merit of being 
|shorter than locus standi; but he seemed evidently afraid of tnv ynv 
|xwnow. Will they say the Western Company have no locus standi? 
| Why, my learned friend, instead of directing his arguments to the 
| locus standi, has gone through the allegations in the petition, calling 
them libels and untruths, and which have nothing to do with the 
question. The question now before us is not whether those allega- 
tions are true or not, but the question is whether we have a right to 
be here; and my learned friend has adroitly enough evaded that ques- 
tion, and at the same time put himself in a much more self-laudatory 
state on behalf of the Imperial Company than our petition puts us in 
on behalf of the Western Company. Now, we come both to the letter 
and spirit of the standing order. It is, that “it shall be competent 
| for the committee to admit petitioners against a bill on the ground of 
competition, if the committee shall think fit.” I do not wonder that 
{my learned friend has abstained from showing any map pointing out 
| the district which the Imperial Company now supply, and what they 
/ propose to supply. I apprehend the map would be conclusive against 
{them. If you find that they are coming into a district which we are 
now supplying, that will show that we are a competing company. 
; Now, sir, the map will be conclusive of the matter. If we are not a 
competing company, I wish to know on what principle any company 
|ean be a competing company? [Mr. James produced a map of the 
| metropolis, and pointed out the several localities supplied at present 
|| by the Imperial Company and by the Western Company.] Now, we 
|| really are trading under the Joint-Stock Companies Registration Act, 
| and with a capital of £250,000; but what has that to do with the 
|| locus standi? Our having no limited liability gives the public a 
\| greater advantage. It is a benefit to the public that there is no 
|| limited liability. We are, with a quarter of a million of money, com- 
|, peting in our own district with the Imperial Company; but the 
|| Imperial Company extends its operations not only over our district, 
i but go as far as they can into other districts. ‘The sixth clause of 

their act shows the enormous extent of district they propose to light. 

It states that the limits within which this act may be put in force by 

the company shall be the following—that is to say, the company shall 

\| have the power to supply and light the several shops, inns, taverns, 
it private houses, manutactories, public establishments, &c., and all 
| places in and adjacent to the metropolis on the west side of the north- 
|; western end ot Vauxhall-bridge-road, Eaton-street, Upper Eaton- 
|| Street, Grosvenor-place, to Hyde-park-corner; the north side of 
|| Piccadilly to the corner of Park-lane, and the western side to the 
|;centre of Park-lane, crossing Oxford-street, and also on the north 
|; side of the north of Oxford-street, &c.; thus not only coming into 
|| the district which we supply, but extending their operations from 
\ Ratcliff-cross to Fulham. They have no limits whatever; they may 
igo to any extent they like, provided the district be adjacent to the 
|metropolis. We are now, therefore, accomplishing competition with 
them within the very meaning of the standing order. 

The CHarnman: I understand they vo not compete within the 
original limits. Will you refer to the old act? 

Sergeant WRrancuam: ‘The reason we have that clause is, that we 
propose to rep al former acts, and re-enact the same limits which we 
had in the former acts. 

Mr. James: Will my learned friend point out the limits pre- 
scribed ? ‘There are no limits, with all deference to Mr. Sergeant 
Wrangham, prescribed by that bill. ‘They go as far as Kensington, 
and they propose to go into all “ parishes, hamlets, and other places 
in and adjacent to the metropolis.’ They may go to Brentford or 
anywhere else. I am not now discussing the merits of this bill, but 
I want my learned friend to point out any line of demarcation to 
limit the Imperial Company at all. They are able by this section to 
gointo any hamlet. They go over the whole of the districts coloured 
blue and pale yellow on the map. The clause is intended to have no 
limit, and it has no limit. 

The Cuatrman: I wish to understand whether this is a new pro- 
vision or un old one? 








Sergeant Wrancuam: No, 
The Cuarrman: Then let us have the old act before us. 
Sergeant Wrancuam: What I mean is this :—the limits prescribed 
in the clause my friend has been reading to you are the same as those 
which, under our existing acts, we possess. 
The Cuarrman: That is what I want to know. 
Mr. James: That may be, and it isso. They have a large district 
not yet supplied; but they have abandoned that district by not sup- 
plying it, and we have come in under the provisions of our deed by 
supplying it; and we are now on the simple question whether we are 
a competing company or not. Whether the boundary mentioned in 
the sixth clause of the present bill of the Imperial is no more limited 
than the original boundary, is not of much importance, for still they 
have supplied the whole; but you have allowed another company to 
come in and supply a district which de facto it is now supplying. 
How, then, can you say we are not a competing company? If we are 
not a competing company, what are we? I have the printed report 
here of the standing order committee, which allows every company to 
come in and compete. The object of this resolution of the standing 
order committee was to prevent that sort of opposition which arose 
from every landowner who interfered because he had a bit of land in 
the district, and under whose interference the battle of competing 
companies used to be fought. It was thought better that, where two 
companies were bona fide competing companies, they should be heard. 
With respect to the argument that we are a company registered under 
the Joint-Stock Act, I may observe that many companies are in the 
same position. The City Gas Consumers’ Company carried on their 
business for two or three years under the Joint-Stock Companies) 
Regulation Act. I was counsel for them on one occasion. Here is a 
company. with a capital of £250,000, supplying a district into which | 
the Imperial Company wants to come for the purpose of competing | 
with us. I submit, therefore, that we come distinctly within the) 
standing order, which provides that a competing company should be) 
heard. We are in a district which they do not supply; we are now| 
supplying it, and are therefore, to all intents and purnoses, a com-| 
peting company. I may mention that the Western Company were in| 
the district betore the Imperial Company; for the Western Company | 
bought a portion of the district from the Brentford Company, which 
had ten miles of pipes ; so that the Imperial Company want to come 
in now and compete with us, who supplied the district before they) 
obtained their act. | 
Mr. Haty: I must say that to meet the observations of the learned | 
gentleman in reference to Mr. Barlow would be a mere waste of time. 
Mr. Barlow is a resident in the district which the Imperial Company 
wants powers to supply, having in his house at present apparatus for 
consuming the gas which the Imperial Company will not enable him 
to lay on under the provisions of the bill to which he takes objection. 
Can there be a stronger case than that of a company lighting in a 
district and refusing a ratepayer—a voter in the metropolis, and repre- 
sented by members on this committee—the article which they supply? 
Is he to be absolutely precluded by the restrictions of this company 
from using the very article which they supply? Mr. Barlow is a 
gentleman who for a very great number of years applied himself to 
the scientific part of the question, There is not an authority in this 
metropolis whom you could consult with so much advantage, on a 
subject of this kind, as the petitioner. Mr. Barlow has been warmly 
interested for years past in gas lighting, and, without having any 
direct interest in the Imperial Company or the Western Company, he 
appears on the part of the public generally, who also take a great 
interest in this question, which relates not merely to the rights ot the 
Imperial Company, but to those of all the other companies in London, 
Mr. Barlow has edited for a great number of years past a periodical 
on gas lighting, which is regarded universally as an authority on all 
these matters. You could not, therefore, have before you a man 80 
thoroughly competent to give practical and scientific information on 
this subject, nor a man so peculiarly interested in it as Mr. Barlow. 
On these considerations, I hope the committee will hear Mr. Barlow 
- ———— and as representing other consumers interested, in 
this bill, ~ 

Mr. Witpr: Sir, I propose to say a few words in reference to Mr. 
Barlow. He is one of the public, and takes a warm interest in gas. 
Now, the ground on which he appears and claims a right to be heard 
is, that he is one of the public, lives near the place, and takes a warm 
interest in the manufacture of gas. It is also stated that he thoroughly 
understands the subject. Now, if my learned friend had been con- 
tending before the committee that Mr. Barlow would make an excel- 
lent witness, there would be weight in the argument, but that would 
not entitle him to any locus standi here as a petitioner; for no one is 
entitled to petition against a private bill simply on public grounds; 
he must show that he has some right beyond that of being merely one 
of the public. Now, Mr. Barlow’s own petition will decide whether 
he is entitled to be heard or not. My learned friend says that Mr, 
Barlow wants to take our gas, and has been refused. My instructions 
are that he has made no application to us for that purpose. What he 
says is, that he is residing in Westbourne-terrace, in the parish of 
Paddington; that he has seen the bill which the Imperial Company 
are promoting. He then goes on to make observations on the merits 
of the bill, and ends by petitioning against it. But throughout the 
whole of that petition I challenge my learned friend to point out that 
Mr. Barlow is in any way interested, that entitles him to come before 
this committee and object to the bill of the Imperial Gas Company. 
He does not state that he is.a gas consumer, that he is a ratepayer, 
nor, except in the heading of the petition, that he resides there. 

Mr, Hay: He does state that he resides there, 

Mr. WixpeE: I said, ‘‘ except in the heading of the petition.’”’ He 
describes himself ot Westbourne-terrace North, in the parish of Pad- 
dington ; but there is nothing to that effect in the body of the. petition, 
So much for Mr. Barlow. What his merits are, or claims to be heard, 














Mr. James: It is a new one. 








cannot be tested. And now, as to the Western Company, what argu- 
ments have they advanced as to their claims to be heard against the | 
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Imperial Company? It has been said that by the standing orders 
they have a right to be heard, as against a competing company; but 
the standing orders referred to showed that there was a discretionary 
power vested in the committee as to whether they should hear a com- 
peting company or not. Now,I think it is in the power of the com- 
mittee to exercise that discretion; but that discretion, I trust, will be 
exercised upon fair grounds, and that the committee will not rashly 
admit parties disentitled to a hearing to appear here as opponents. 
Now, what is our position? We came into this district in 1821. We 
then obtained parliamentary power to light a certain district, and we 
were bound so to light it. By the Ist and 2nd Geo. IV., cap. 117, 
sect, 2, the committee would find the limits we were then entitled to 
light. Those limits are copied verbatim into the clause (six) which 
we have adopted in our present bill; they are identically the same 
limits. And what we are asking for now is, the power to light more 
effectually, and with an adequate capital and adequate means, the 
district which Parliament then empowered us to light. And we are 
now, twenty years after the company was formed, opposed by a com- 
pany which never appealed to Parliament, but which comes in of its 
own accord, voluntarily to light the same district. Now, if we were 
asking Parliament to extend our limits a little further here or there, 
Ido not say that the Western Company should be precluded from 
being heard; but, inasmuch as we are asking for nothing more than 
we had in 1821—asking for Parliament to enable us to do that effec- 
tually now which we were then empowered to do—I do not see why 
this (the Western) Company has a right to come here and say, ‘‘ Let us 
be heard to show that the Imperial Company cannot light the district 
effectually.” As to the Western Company having bought up the 
Brentford Company, that has nothing whatever to do with the matter ; 
for if the Brentford Company sold their right, then they are perfectly 
extinct, and the Western Company have no right whatever to stand 
up as their representative. But if the Western Company think proper 
to put themselves forward as a continuation of the Brentford Com- 
pany, why not state that in the petition presented to this committee ? 
My learned friend states a precedent. He says, ‘‘'The City Company 
(the Great Central) were allowed to be heard on that occasion, al- 
though they were circumstanced similarly to the Western Company.” 
I was counsel for the Great Central on that occasion, and I will not 
say whether the committee did or did not oppose the hearing of that 
company. I rather think it did not; but the occurrence certainly 
took place before this standing order was made, and when the ac- 
knowledged rule was that a competitor was not entitled to be heard, 

Mr. James: We did oppose it, 

Mr. Wipe: Well, my learned friend says we did oppose it; but 
on that occasion there were ratepayers and other interested parties 
opposed to the bill, But that forms no ground at all for the present 
opposition. Well, then, we come back to what should be the mode 
in which the committee should exercise their discretion with respect 
to this standing order; and in considering this standing order I feel 
that the sound rule would be this, that the petitioner should show 
that in his own person he is receiving some injury from the powers 
{asked by the promoters of the bill. Now, do the promoters of the 
| bill do anything to infringe on any rights which the petitioner has, as 
|@ petitioner? Has the petitioner acquired any real right of property, 
| or any conventional right, with which the promoters of this bill are 
interfering? We are asking for nothing in the world in the shape of 
a new power; we are asking for nothing more than leave to light our 
own district. We asked for what Parliament supposed was enough 
of capital at the beginning of our undertaking, but we find that that 
sum is not enough now; and all we ask for now is what the com- 
|mittee on the original bill would have given us, if it were necessary. 
We are asking for nothing now but what was conceded to us by Par- 
liament before my learned friend’s company came into existence. 
How, then, can it be possibly said that we are infringing on any right 
that his company has acquired? The competition here alluded to is 
| between two parties seeking parliamentary powers—whether railway 

or gas companies—for districts in which their interests would clash 
jin point of economy or profit. But this is not a conflict between com- 
| peting companies with parliamentary titles. Here is a company which 
belongs no more to this district than toany other in London; it may 
| carry its works into any district—even into the City of London. What 
constitutes a competitor, according to the meaning of this standing 
order, is not the mere circumstance of carrying on a trade in the 
neighbourhood, but competing under parliamentary powers. But 
whether its meaning be so confined or not, I think it will sufficiently 
| appear in this case that my learned friend’s company, not having any 
parliamentary powers, is not entitled to appear here. But my learned 
friend has not shown that his company would be damnified to any 
|extent by anything we are going to do. His petition is merely an 
| attempt to pick holes in us with respect to the mode in which we are 
| carrying on our trade, but he does not show that we are doing any- 
| thing to interfere with him. 

The room was then cleared, and, after about five minutes’ delibera- 
tion on the part of the committee, the public were readmitted; when 

The CuarrMAN said: We are of opinion that Mr. Barlow has no 
locus standi, but that the Western Company are entitled to be heard. 


William Parry Richards, Esq., examined by Mr. Wipe. 
You are, I believe, the governor of the Imperial Gas Light Com- 
pany ?—I am. 
The company were incorporated, I believe, as the Imperial Gas 
Light Company, by lst and 2nd George IV.?—In the year 1821. 
he capital which they were originally empowered to raise was 
only £250,000, I believe ?—£250,000. 
In £60 shares >—Yes, 
Has that sum been raised >—It was all raised, 
A subsequent act, I believe, in the year 1823, was applied for and 
obtained, to raise a further capital of £250,000 ?>—It was. 
Also in £50 shares ?—Yes, 
And has that been raised >—Yes. 
When did the company commence lighting ?>—In the year 1823. 

















’ | 

In the year 1829, I believe, the company obtained a third act of 
Parliament?—Yes ; they did. 

By which they were empowered toraise a further capital of £150,000? | 
—£150,000, 

In the same way, in £50 shares?—Or by loan. 

Or by debenture ?>—Or by debenture; we raised it by debenture, 
and raised at that time £80,000; we did not require more. 

Since that you have raised the whole sum of £150,000?—It has 
been all raised since then, at long intervals. 

In June, 1829, when this last act was applied for, do you recollect’ 
what was the number of houses the company supplied?—No; we 
supplied at that time about 16,000 lights; some public lights, and 
some private lights. 

Up to that period, had the price of gas been as high as 15s. per 1000? 
—It was as high as 15s. per 1000, and our lights were small in 
number, and our capital was, I thought, out of proportion. We did 
not see any immediate prospect of increasing the number of lights, | 
and, therefore, we proposed to the shareholders that we should 
diminish the capital. We wanted very much to increase our business; , 
we felt we could not do it unless we diminished the price of our lights, | 
and we were afraid of doing that until we had put our capital in a | 
more wholesome state. We then went to the proprietors and stated | 
the case to them, and they agreed to forego dividends until the capital 
was placed in a more wholesome state. At the end of a year and | 
a half we renewed the dividends, and we agreed to limit cur dividend 
to five per cent. upon a capital of £500,000, until we should be able, 
with safety, to reduce our prices. We reduced our prices in about 
two years tu 13s. 6d.; we then reduced to 12s.; we then reduced in the 
course of time, to10s.; and in 1836 we reduced as low as 9s, 

In 1849, if 1 understand you rightly, the company felt the necessity | 
of further works and further increased capital, if they wished to reduce || 
the price of gas?—The necessity of the new works, and so on, grew | 
with the reduction of our prices, but the increase was very slow, and | 
it was not until we reduced in 1836 to 9s. that there was any very | 
great increase of consumption of gas; it was gradually increasing, but || 
from that time it increased much more rapidly. 

Of course the reduction of price would have a tendency to increase 
the consumption, but the increased consumption would require 
additional works and outlay of capital ?—It did so. | 

In order to give us an idea of how far the company had succeeded 
in the year 1830, do you recollect at what the £50 shares were selling 
at?—No; I never heeded the price of the shares. I know at one time, 
they sold as low as £32. In fact, they have sold at a premium of 16, 
and since 1839 they have been gradually increasing to their present 
value. 
By the Commitree: What is their present value?—They are now | 
selling, I believe, at £85 or £86. 

Mr. Witpe: When were they first above par?—I cannot tell you. || 
Ireally do not recollect it. I never cared about the price of the shares; 
my own was an investment; and as long as I got my dividend safely | 
I was contented. 

By the Commitrez: They were at a discount?—They were at a|| 
discount of £18 a share, before we reduced the price by other|| 
management, } 

Mr. WitpE: In 1832, was there a surplus of profit after giving a|| 
certain dividend for the first time applied to the increase of works ?— 
No; my impression is, without having referred to that question, that || 
we were constantly applying money to the increase of our works in a || 
small way; that is, we were laying down additional mains where they || 
were wanted, and so on, but that we had no great outlay until the); 
year 1832. 

Passing over those small increases in 1832, was there a sum of 
something like £16,000 applied from the savings of profits to the || 
purposes of investment?—There was. At our general meetings I was | 
constantly in the habit of stating to the proprietors the state of our 
affairs, and letting them know what amount of saving we applied to | 
the improvement of our works, and always telling them that it was || 
policy and justice that, as we prospered, the public should share in | 
our properity, and we invariably reduced the price of our gas as soon 
as we could afford to do it. We never divided upon more than the || 
£500,000 capital until very lately. 

In 1832, I believe a dividend of five per cent. was declared ?>—It was 
upon the original capital uf £500,000. 

In 1833, was the price of gas reduced as low as 12s,?—Yes; 12s. 
in 1833; very likely. 

In 1834 there was a 





} 


further increase of profits laid out in works? 
—Yes. | 
Did you go on continually decreasing the price of gas until it was 
as low in 1844 as 7s.?—We did. 
And then, not to ask you further about the’price of gas, was that | 
reduction continued in 1845, and subsequent years, dropping it from | 
7s. to 6s., 6s, to 5s., and ultimately to 4s. 6d.?—Yes; that was the| 


course we pursued. | 
During the whole of that period, while the price of gas was being | 
reduced, was the consumption increasing >—It was from the time we | 
reduced to 9s.; it increased very rapidly. | 
Was the necessary expense of meeting that increased consumption | 
by further and additional works very considerable ?—Very great. | 
Was a large portion of the yearly profits of the company expended 
in adding to their works so as to meet that increasing demand?—To 
such an extent that during the period we have been talking of it | 
amounted to £280,000, which might have been divided amongst the 
proprietors, There was no restriction, but that one feeling of the 
policy and justice of applying it to works and diminishing price. 
Then, as I understand you, this £280,000 is profits which the com-| 
pany have made, and which they have invested again in works: those 
works being necessary to enable you to reduce the price of gas to its 
present low rate?—If we had not done that, we must have borrowed | 
fresh capital and paid interest upon it, which must have enkanced | 
the price of gas. | 
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| By the Commrrrze: You had no power of borrowing money under 
our first act?—No; nor under the second. Under the third act we 
hed the power of borrowing £150,000. 

Mr. Wipe: Has that increase of business, which has been gradual, 
|! continued up to the present time?—Yes; and it is increasing now 

rapidly, and probably next winter it must increase much more rapidly. 

Can you tell us the position of the company at present with respect 

to the capital they have invested?—We have invested very nearly a 
million of money—£908,000. 

I see upon the map that the district which you supply is very ex- 
| tensive?—Very extensive. 

Of course you must have mains in it?>—Everywhere. 

Am I correct in saying that it is the laying down of those mains 
| which constitutes the great expense of a gas company?—It is one of 

the great expenses ; but you must have the works to generate the gas, 
| and gasholders to stow it, before you use it for the public. 

The district once laid down with pipes and works erected, of course 
your profits increase rapidly, in proportion to the number of parties 
| you supply ?>—Undoubtedly. 
||” But it is necessary, in order to give to persons gas in a district, to 
|| go to considerable outlay in works and gas before you get a profit?— 

For a time that outlay lies dormant, till our business has increased 
| sufficiently to give a profit upon the capital invested. 
|| You said, I think, that the capital already invested was somewhere 
|' near a million >—Yes. 

Of which £280,000 is from profits >—It is. 

Do you know the amount which you have borrowed upon deben- 
| tures >—£100,000. 
|| Then, I suppose, there is a floating capital besides ?—There must 
| be that to a considerable amount. 
|| What is the-capital required for carrying on the existing business 
| at the present time ?>— We ought to have £1,200,000. 

For the present business?—Yes; that is my opinion; floating 
| capital. 


Cc 


Are you aware that applications have been made to you from the 
| parishes of Islington, St. Pancras, and Paddington, for further sup- 
|| ply?—Yes; very pressing applications. 
|| From Marylebone?—Yes. 
|| Kensington ?>—Yes, 
|| Chelsea?—Yes. 

And I believe the people of Hampstead have asked you to light 
‘| them ?—The people of Hampstead are very urgent. 
|, To meet those requirements, will it be necessary to expend a con- 
|siderable sum in further works >—A very large sum. 

Have you estimated at all how much a year, judging by the past, 
you will have to lay out in further works, if you meet the supply now 
pressing upon you?—I can only give, of course, a very wide guess, 
but if I were to say from £40,000 to £50,000 a year for some years to 
come I do not think I should be very much out of the reckoning. 

Then, in the next ten years, do you think it would take £500,000 
| to supply the growing demands ?—I am very much afraid it would. 

That is if the demand really goes on in that ratio? —Yes; there is 
every probability of its increasing very much, because there is a 

|| strong feeling of the advantage of lighting by gas, and there is no doubt 
| that tallow and candles will be much dearer next winter than they 
| are now, and we are afraid of a very rapid demand, which we can only 
| really meet by having a greater amount of money immediately. 

I believe the capital which you seek to raise by this is £650,000? 
—Yes. 

That includes the sum of £280,000 which you have already laid out 
from profits ?—It does. 

In your opinion, will that he necessary to carry on your works ?— 
I think so; we shall not spend it unless it is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 
|| What is the price of a £50 share in the market?—I believe £85. 

I dare say some gentlemen can tell better than myself; I never sell, 
|\and never care what the price is. 

£85, I mean the last year?—I do not gamble in shares, I know 
nothing about the price. 

Still you may know what it is at present ?—T cannot tell you within 
£2 or £3. 

During the last ten years has the dividend been about nine per 
cent.?—No; not nine per cent. upon the money laid out, as part of 
the time it was nine per cent, upon a capital of £500,000. 

Has it been paid in two modes, one by dividend and the other by 
bonus ?>—It has. 
| How is the bonus paid; at the same time?—Exactly at the same 
| time, That originated in our giving it one year when we could afford 
| tomakeabonus. We did it the next year; we found that our pro- 
|| sperity enabled us to continue it, and it has gradually come to a general 
|\fund, it has gradually come to a regular payment, and is very little 

more than another name for dividend. 
|| Has that been during the last five years?—We have paid it longer 
|| than that. 
| ,, Uver which period has the dividend ranged at nine per cent.?—The 
| dividend has not ranged at nine per cent. upon the whole outlay of 
|| capital at any time. 
|| Upon what then?—It has been upon a nominal capital of £500,000, 
|| and not upon the capital actually spent of nearly £800,000. 
|| How many years has it ranged }—We first of all abstained from all 
| dividend, then we paid a dividend of five per cent., then afterwards 
we paid a dividend of five and a half per cent., and then after that of 
| 8IX per cent, 
| I want to know during how many years have the dividend and 
| bonus ranged about nine per cent, >—I should say eight orten. I will 
| Rot pretend to say. 
| Is it during that time that you have accumulated to £280,000 
| besides >No, 

| That has accumulated from the consumers, has it not >—In one point 
of view it has been accumulated from the consumers; but if we had 











been obliged to borrow (and there was no limitation to our dividends, 
we might have divided twenty per cent. if we had pleased), if we had 
borrowed fresh capital instead of laying out our surplus profits, upon 
which we charge no interest, the price of gas must have been much 
dearer, 

During the last eight years, we will call the dividend about nine 
per cent.; am I right in taking that as a datum ?}—First of all, upon 
what sum do you strike your datum? 

Upon what sum is that nine per cent.2—Upon £500,000. 

During what period have you accumulated the £280,000 ?—From 
the commencement. From the time that we first abstained from 
paying any dividend at all to the present moment. 

Then, during the last eight years you have been paying nine per 
cent. upon the £500,000, and during preceding years you have accu- 
mulated £280,000 ?>—Yes. 

That is invested in stock and plant, and represents money >—It is. 

Besides that, you have also reserved a contingency fund of £57,000? 
—The act of Parliament obliges us to accumulate, and we have done it. 

That would come from your receipts; of course the consumers have 
paid that?—Surely. 

You spoke of parishes, 
parishes ?—Always, almost. 

Have you contracts with all your parishes ?—Yes, I think so. 

Is it usual to stipulate in contracts with parishes that no company 
but yours shall supply ?>—No. 

Is your secretary in attendance: he will be examined, probably ?— 
He is here. 

I will take Marylebone. I see present the noble lord who repre- 
sents that borough. Is it usual to stipulate in these terms; I think I 
have the contract here :—‘ The company, for the considerations afore- | 
said, hereby futher covenant with the said vestrymen and their suc- | 
cessors, that, provided no mains or pipes intended for the supply of 
gas by any other company for sale or profit shail have been laid down | 
in any street within the said parish,” then, that the price shall be so | 
and so?—That is true, and the intention and meaning of that is this, | 
that we agreed to light the parish of Marylebone upon certain terns, | 
if we light the whole parish; but if we are to be subject to competi- 
tion, and to have a double capital to divide upon, it is quite clear we | 
cannot afford to light it at so low a price as if we have only one capi- | 
tal there. 

Is it the fact that by that contract you secure a monopoly ?—It | 


Is it usual to enter into contracts with 





‘speaks for itself: unless they agree to those terms, we will not light | 
| 


them. 

You have the largest district of any gas company in London, have 
you not?—I believe so, in point of extent. 

By far ?>—Probably so. 

As large as two or three put together ?—I think very likely larger | 
than the whole put together; the map will tell you. 

There is no other company but you in Marylebone, is there >—Yes, 

Which ?—The Chartered. 

Is that by agreement with you?—No. 

By any arrangement with you at all?—No; the fact is, we are both 
limited by act of Parliament to a certain district of manufacture. 

** For the considerations aforesaid, the company covenant with the 
vestrymen and their successors that, provided no mains or pipes in- 
tended for the supply of gas by any other company, person, or per- 
sons, for such sale or profit, shall be laid down in any street or place | 
within the limits of the same parish, by the consent or with the per- | 
mission of the said vestry, the company shall return to the vestrymen 
or their successors, within the expiration of the first year, the differ- 
ence between the aforesaid price of £4. 6s., after deducting the 5 per 
cent., and the price per lamp to the said vestry.”” Does not that, in 
fact, secure you a monopoly of that parish?—No; they have the 
power of paying the penalty and getting rid of the monopoly. 

But by imposing the penalty of a certain price upon the parish you 
secure amonopoly? No; wedonot. It depends entirely upon what 
value they attach to the monopoly; but certainly we are right in 
saying this—‘‘ You shall not allow any company to go into one or two 
of the best streets and light them, and throw upon us the burden of | 
the public lights which give us no benefit.” 

Do you secure it by the price?>—We secure it to that extent; if| 
they pay the penalty there is an end of it. | 

If they pay you a larger price than that at which you supply, the | 
monopoly is extinct >—Clearly. | 

But if not, your monopoly is perfect >—It becomes a bargain between | 
the parish and ourselves. 

With respect to Paddington, for instance—is this your contract for | 
Paddington :—** That, in the event of any other company than the | 
Imperial Gas Light Company laying down pipes for the supply of gas | 
within the said parish of Paddington during the continuance of this | 
contract, except during the last year, as hereinbefore provided, then, | 
and in that case, it shall be lawful for the Imperial Gas Light Company 
= put an end to and determine the contract upon three days’ notice?” | 

es. 
The contract is for seven years?—Very likely. 

And it reserves to you a monopoly; and if any other company in- 
terfere with your contract, your company may determine it upon 
three days’ notice?—The terms were arranged between the parish 
and ourselves, and they thought it quite worth their while to enter 
into those terms for the sake of being lighted by us. 

Is that so?— Yes. 

Is the price of the public lamps in Paddington, where you have this 
monopoly and the power to determine it at three days’ notice, higher 
than in any other place?—I forget the price; what I know I will 
tell you. 

Is this the character of contract that you have with all the parishes? 
—No, it is not; we vary according to circumstances. 

Is there one with Bloomsbury of the same kind ?—I do not know. 

Will you say there is not?—I will not. I tell you I do not know. 

Is it the habit of the company in making contracts with parishes to 
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secure in one event a monopoly or acertain price, or in the other event 
‘@ monopoly, or to determine it upon three days’ notice?—Our habit 
is to make the best bargain we can with the parishes. 

And to take care that nobody else shall be allowed to come in?— 
We take care of ourselves, and so do they—the best they can. 

But do you take care of yourselves with these parishes by taking 
care that % shall take a supply from no other company, otherwise 
that it shall be determined at three days’ notice?>—We make the best 
—_ we can, 

at would be the effect of it on Paddington, if you determined it 
at three days’ notice? How long would another company take to lay 
their pipes ?>—I do not know. 

Some months?—I should‘think' some days or weeks. We can doa 
great deal in ten days: 

Are you serious ?—I am very serious. 

Do you say that, if you shut off the gas from Paddington at three 
days’ notice, in a few days or weeks parties could lay on another 
supply ?—In a few weeks it could be done. 

hat is, you think so?—I know it. 

You mean, seriously, that, if in the winter your monopoly in Pad- 
dington was infringed, and you gave three days’ notice, within a 
month from that time another company’s gas could be laid on to 
supply Paddington ?—Yes ; you must recollect that you have intro- 
duced a new element into your question; it is more difficult to do in 
winter than in summer, 

I presume you would select the winter months—a dark November 
night in all probability A presuming that you give three days’ 
notice in November or December to determine the contract with 
Paddington)—after your monopoly was invaded, within what time 
would Paddington be supplied with gas ?—I cannot tell you. 

Have you the same contract with Bloomsbury ?—I forget our con- 
tract with Bloomsbury. 

Your secretary will have them all?—I dare say he has ; but these 
— find their advantages in making the contract, or they would 
not do it. 

And you find yours?—Oh, yes! or else we would not do it; depend 
upon it, you are perfectly right there. 

Re-examined by Mr. WiLpz. 

Am I to understand these contracts ; it is nothing more than this : 
they ask to be lighted at a certain price which will not remunerate 
you; you say, “Ifyou give us the whole parish—that is to say, if you 
do not let any one else into the best part of it—we will light it at 
your price ?’’—‘“‘ If you make it worth our while, we will do it.”’ 

Is there anything to prevent them, at any time, from putting an 
end to that contract >—Nothing, 

Have you any continuing contract that binds them to it?—No. 

They can let in anybody else when they like >— Yes. 

By paying the price?>—We do not light the whole parish—Oxford- 
street, and so on, 

Is the price of gas equal throughout the whole parish of Padding- 
ton?—In the wild district, Hampstead, Highgate,.and wherever we 
are, we charge the same price to the consumer, 
| Is it the same as in Paddington?—Yes; they are all charged 4s. 6d. 

now. 
| You say, in all the wild districts. Do you not charge the same all 
| over?—Yes; I meant, in the poorer as in the best and most profitable 
districts to us. 

Are you in the habit of finding meters >—No, we are not, generally. 

Are you aware whether other gas companies do so?—Many of 
them do. 

Charging a rent for them?—Yes. 

But the Imperial Gas Company does not?—No; and we object to 
it on principle. The meter is that by which the quantity of gas con- 
| sumed is tested; there is a temptation to the gas company who pro- 
duces the meter to have a false meter. The imputation is constantly 
thrown upon the companies, and we prefer very much to avoid it. 
Besides that, it must enter, as one of the ingredients, into the price of 
gas; the price of meters must be paid for some time or other. 

Would not the best way be for the company to provide them too, 
and charge a rent?—Then it would be imputed to us that we intro- 
duced false measures; that is a constant imputation upon companies. 

You have no distinction between small and large consumers in your 
price ?— No. 

Have you any large consumers >— Yes, some few public works, and 
men in that way of business consume a great deal, Here would be a 
great difficulty between what was to be a large consumer and what 
was to be a small consumer; and I think, upon general principles, if 
you can afford to supply the poor man at the same rate as the great 
trader, you ought to do it. 

Has your company been in the habit of supplying service pipes?— 
No; we do not supply service pipes; we should have to charge for 
them if we did; it would be an element of the price of gas. 


Mr. David Methven, examined by Mr. Witz. 

I believe you are the company’s engineer at their principal station 
at Pancras works ?—Yes, 

Has there been of late years a considerable increase in the demand 
for gas?—A very considerable increase. 

At the Pancras works, how far has that increase been felt in the 
necessity for further extensions?—It has been felt to a very large 
extent, and we are periodically feeling it now; and to such an extent 
has it been felt, that we have been obliged to part with districts at a 
considerable inconvenience. A district that I formerly lighted from 
my station, has to be lighted from another of the company’s stations, 
in consequence of the want of convenience. 

Do I understand you that the works at St. Pancras are inadequate 
. present to supply the proper demands of the Pancras district >— 

ulte so, 

In consequence of that, have you already been obliged to supply a 








portion of the aw speaking Pancras district by the works at some 
other station >— Yes, 





Have you any figures by which you can tell me the increase hag 
felt in the last eight or ten years?}—The increase, notwithstanding || 
portions of the district having been given over to the other station, I 
has been equal to 52 per cent. within the last ten years. {| 

Do you happen to know what it was in 1844?—1,774,000 feet was | 
the heaviest consumption of any one day in 1844, | 

In 1845 was it as much as 1,933,000?>—Yes. |} 

In 1846 had it increased to 2,022,000 ?—It had. H 

In 1847 to 2,182,000 ?--It had. i 

In 1848 to 2,055,000 ? —Yes. i| 

In 1849 to 2,185,000 again ?>—Yes. 

In 1850 to 2,348,000 ?— Yes, + 

In 1851 to 2,547,000?—Yes. 

In 1852 to 2,465,000 ?— Yes. 

And in 1853, the last figure, 2,700,000 >—Yes. 

That is an increase of, from 1844, from 1,700,000 to 2,700,000 ; ig | 
that so?—Quite so. 1 


(Continued on the first page of the Supplement.) 
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Miscellaneous News. 


ADVANCES IN THE Price or Gas.—In consequence of the high price || 
of coals now current, the price of gas has been advanced in Leeds from 
4s. to 4s, 6d.; in Dublin from ds. to 5s. 10d.; and in Brighton from 
5s. to 6s. In all these places there are two gas companies in active 
competition with each other. i} 

Market Deepinc.—Mr. S. E. Peters, of Peterborough, has con-, 
tracted to erect work’ for lighting this town with gas for the sum of 
£1260 \| 

. | 








THE LIVERPOOL SUNBURNER, 


At the Liverpool Royal Institution, Mr. Thomas Edwards, of the 
United Gas Company, read, on the 10th ult., a very interesting paper 
on the ** Sunburner,”’ for lighting and ventilating public buildings, &c, 
He commenced his observations by referring to the usual methods by 
which our public buildings and private dwellings were illuminated ; 
and illustrated his remarks by specimens of the more important 
burners in use, including the batswing, fishtail, cockspur, argand, 
Leslie’s, Faraday’s, &c. 

Now, said Mr. Edwards, in the ordinary use of all these burners, 
with the exception of Faraday’s, the products of combustion are 
allowed to escape into and mix with the atmosphere of the room; 
and as the first cost of Faraday’s burner is high, the expense of keep- | 
ing it in order great, the glasses frequently cracking, and the attention | 
it requires more than most persons would be inclined to give, it is not 
one which is likely to come into very general use. 

Its construction is very simple, as may be seen from the following 
description :— 

It is placed in the ceiling, projecting a very short distance below it 
into the room, and consists of clusters of burners, varying in number 
according to the amount of light required. 

The arrangement in most general use is seven clusters of nine fish- 
tail burners each. These burners are supplied with gas by a descend- 
ing pipe and branches to each cluster, and surrounding them isa 
sheet-iron cone, to the top of which is attached a tube to carry away | 
the products of combustion. In this tube is placed a butterfly valve | 
for the purpose of regulating the current of air, so that the light may | 
burn perfectly horizontal. The parts now described are all that are | 
necessary for lighting; but round the cone are placed three other | 
sheet-iron cases, which, while they aid in ventilating, as will be 
shortly explained, also prevent the heat being transmitted from the 
cone to the woodwork of the building, the heat generated by such a ' 
large number of burners, confined in so small a space, soon making 
the cone red hot. These cylinders are not connected to each other or 
to the cone, so that distinct currents of air pass between each of them, 
and such is the cooling effect of these currents that, while the cone 1s 
red hot, the two outside cases are of the same temperature as the 
atmosphere of the room, On the upper part of these cylinders is | 
placed an inverted cone, with a pipe passing through the ceiling and 
roof, and protected by a windguard on the outside to carry away the | 
currents passing round the cylinders. . 

From the lower part of the outside case to the edge of the cone is 
placed an ornamental piece of perforated zinc to cover the openings. 

Such is a description of all the parts of the sunburner arrange- 
ment ; and the question will here naturally arise, is it an economical 
mode of lighting, seeing that the source of light, being placed imme- 
diately below the ceiling, is so much higher than is usual when chan- 
deliers and brackets are used? To this question a most satisfactory 
answer can be given, for though it is evident the greater the distance | 
the source of light is from the parts into which it has to be diffused, 
the greater the amount of light required, yet, from the gas being con- 
sumed in the heated atmosphere of the sunburner, with its red-hot | 
cone, a fishtail, which there consumes 1:4 feet per hour, will consume, 
when burning in the ordinary way, 3 feet, or upwards of 100 per 
cent. more per hour, and does not give so much light, This at first 
sight may appear strange, but if it is borne in mind that we — | 
light from gas, not by its burning as gas, but from the combustion 0 
the solid particles of carbon in the flame at an elevated temperature, 
and the higher the temperature, the greater the amount of light for 
the quantity of gas consumed, it will be seen there is good reason | 
why it should burn so much more economically in a sunburner than i 
in a chandelier. phe 

As a proof of the economy of the sunburner, the expense of lighting | 
the Philharmonic Hall may be cited as an example. In the sun- || 
burner over the orchestra there are 171 lights, and it burns at cost || 
of about 74d. per hour, while round the cornice there are 942 lige 
and they burn at a cost of about 6s. per hour; and in this examp. + {| 
there is an advantage in favour of the cornice lights, as they burn 4) 
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sure to be well ventilated. The ver 
Edwards illustrated by reference to 


a higher temperature than they would placed in chandeliers, for when 
the temperature of the external air is 55 degrees, the average tem- 
rature of the hall is 66 degrees, and of the ceiling 124 degrees. 
The general idea both entertained and acted upon in ventilating 
ublic buildings is, that if you have openings in the ceiling, and allow 
the vitiated air to pass between it and the roof, and then through 
openings in the latter into the external atmosphere, the building is 
reverse is often the case, as Mr. 
reat George-street Chapel, where 
the heated atmosphere passes through a large opening in the ceiling, 
over the chandelier, into the space between the ceiling and the roof; 
and there, coming in contact with the cold slates, it is reduced in 





temperature, and, from its increased specific gravity, rolls down 
through the side openings in the ceiling into the chapel again, and 
directly on to the heads of persons standing in the gallery aisles. Mr. 
Edwards was of opinion that windows ought never to be made use of 
as ventilators, all the air required being admitted through openings 
in the floor; and, from his experience, he found that the area of the 
air tubes, to ventilate a building, was in the proportion of three square 
feet for every 500 persons, The paper was illustrated by a model 
and several diagrams, and at its conclusion an interesting discussion 
took place; after which, on the motion of Mr, Mercer, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Edwards for his very valuable and practi- 
cally useful communication. 














RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


HUNDRED-AND-TWELFTH HOUSAND. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF 


GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 

| A New Edition, Revised in 1853. 

| The saleof more than a HUNDREDAND TEN THOUSAND 


|ness of this little book, which is intended for gratuitous 
| distribution by Gas Companies. The Author continues 


| the business of the company steadily increases. 
|be remembered that, when Shops and other places of 

business are al! lighted with Gas,a great deal remains 
| receive special attention. 


| 


any less number at 12s. per 100. 





By the same Author, the SEVENTEENTH 
THOUSAND of 





|| ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
1] ECONOMY. 


This book is half the size of the preceding, and its 
|design isthe same. It is written ina plain and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, and economy 
of Gas; with some practical suggestions for so using 
| | it as to realise and combine these important benefits. 


|, and any less number at 7s. 6d. per 100. 
|| A single copy of either of the above-mentioned books 
|| will be sent, on application to the Author oNLy, by 
|| payment of the postage (2d.); and, when 1000 copies are 
|| ordered, the title, address, and scale of prices of the 
||Company, and any other notification connected with 
| its business, will be printed on the covers without extra 


charge. 





In 8v0., price 1s. 6d., or free per post, 2s., 


GAS-LIGHTING: 


ITS PROGRESS 
AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


| In 12mo., pp. 12. price 2d., or 12s. per 100, 
ee 
STREET-LIGHTS ; 


4nd 12mo., pp. 18, price 3d., or 18s. per 100, 


THE PRICE OF GAS. 


| Another edition of the pamphlet, entitled “‘ Street- 
| Lights,” has just been printed, to meet the increasing 


copies is, in itself, a tolerably good proof of the useful- | 


|to receive a-surances that, wherever it is a | 
etit | 


tobe done. The use of gas in private houses should 


Price :—Per 1000 covies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; and | 


GAS IN DWELLING HOUSES: | 


Price :—Per 1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 ditto, £1. 15s. ; 


| being of metal. 


Advertisements. 


—_—_—_—_ 


STEVENS AND SON, 
ENGINEERS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS AND MANUFACTURERS; 





Gas Stoves for Heating Churches, Chapels, Lecture Halls, and Public Buildings of all kinds; these have been 
recently fixed at New College, Oxford; St. George’s Catholic Cathedral, Southwark ; 
and numerous Churches, Chapels, &c. &e. 
Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges on the most improved principles. 
GAS-FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
GAS CHANDELIERS OF ALL SIZES, IN BRASS OR IRON, FROM TWO TO TWO HUNDRED LIGHTS 
DEVICES FOR GAS ILLUMINATION. | 
IMPROVED REGISTERING TORNSTILES FOR TOLL-BRIDGES, EXHIBITIONS, 
PUBLIC GARDENS, BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, &c. 
These Turnstiles have been selected for the Entrances of the Great Exhibition, New York. 


PATENTEES OF THE SEMAPHORE RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


Signals for communication between Guard and Engine Driver. Railway Stores and Lamps of every description, 


ERECTION OR ALTERATION OF GAS WORKS, FROM 
TWENTY LIGHTS UPWARDS, 


With Buildings, Mains, Meters, Service Pipes, Lamp Posts, Lamps, and 


WATERWORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF TOWNS, 
WITH BUILDINGS, STEAM-ENGINES, PUMPS, MAINS, 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


as Fittings. 


SERVICES, &c. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
IRON MONGERS. 


LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes. Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 
Park GLass Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
OSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 
Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK- 
ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of 
Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 
roved GAS METER, containing all the latest 
improvements. 

J. Lb. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
Old Meters repaired on the lowest 
terms. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 





(THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SuHort Street, New Cut, BLackrriars, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 


| Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest maia 


pipe. 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 


| found very satisfactory :— 


“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 

**Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. 1t was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 


| the purpose intended. 


| demand consequent on its distribution where new con- | 


|| tracts for the supply of gas to street-lamps are under 
|| di ion. It is pl t to know that by such, ap- 
|| parently unimportant, instrumentality, the charge for 
||gas to public authorities is beeoming better under- 

stood, and the true commercial principle acknowledged, 
| even where it is not in its fullest extent acted upon, 








In royal 1\8mo., pp. 36, with Iustrations, price les., 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


| VENTILATION OF GAS-LIGHTS. 





JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 
Black Rock, Brighton, 1854, 








Vo. II, of THE JOURNAL OF GAS 
LIGHTING for 1851] and 1852, price 28s., bound in 
cloth, and lettered. Cloth backs for binding may be had 
at 28. 6d. each. 

G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London. 





“T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 


| required of it.—I am, gentlemén, yours respectfully, 


‘*GEDDIE PEARSE. 
“* Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


RASER AND SANDERSON, 
INVERKEITHING, manufacture and sell at 
moderate prices, FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, 
SEWERAGE PIPES, and all kinds of best Fire-clay 
goods. They are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Fire-clay 
Retorts, which work from Two to Four years, and are 
unsurpassed by any others. 








To GAS & WATER COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, 
AND SHIPPERS, 


AST-IRON Socket Pipes, and Patent 
TUBING, with Connections of all sorts; 
RETORTS of Iron and Clay; FIRE BRICKS and 
FIRE CLAY. 


All kept in stock, and sold at wholesale prices. 
Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, &., fitted up complete, 
in London, the country, or any part abroad. 
JOHN BURNETT AND CO., 
66, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 


| 
DARLINGTON WORKS, 16 ro 19, SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. | 
~ , ” = | 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


PELTON MAIN GAS COAL, | 


Parties wanting a supply of these first-class | 
GAS COALS, which are extensively used in the London | 
and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr. JamEs } 
Joicey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 


]{, JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies | 
to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meterwith- 
out registering. | 





HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS'| 

COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTon SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, | 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDS; 
on application to the WHITweLL CoaL Company, | 
Sunderland. 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S| 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 

N factory (and Wareh ¢), Goswell-mews, Goswell- | 
road, London, Pa 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now | 
manufactured to any size, from | inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet | 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, | 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or | 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT | 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attaehed, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 








PRIZE MEDAL FOR GAS STOVES, 

C. RICKETS, 
MANUFACTURER of APPARATUS for advanta- 
geously applying GAS HEATS to CHEMICAL, 
CULINARY, MANUFACTURING, and _ various 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES, No. 5, AGAR-STREET, 
STRAND (opposite Charing-cross Hospital), London, 


GAS LIGHTING. 


R. T. A. HEDLEY ( Associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers), General Consult- 

ing Gas Engineer, has the honour to announce that he 
is prepared tosupply PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and 
ESTIMATES for GAS WORKS, and every description 
of Apparatus connected therewith; and also that he 
may be consulted upon all matters connecte’ with the 
manufacture and distribution of Gas; the lighting, ven- 
tilating, and heating of public and other buildings, &c. 
Gas Engineering Offices, BanBuRY. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gag | 
Com es and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a | 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | 








destroyed and 


AA: 





up to the it time. 


The most 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite | 
eutir : 


repair. 
J. V. has tenedascd coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of | 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for an heed 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. 


vibe ode-vy above improvement, 2 a : : 
eels fident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


et attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate, 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER 


length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes p 


Also the Toletspipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 








F. 
44, OX FORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 

Made from “ REGISTERED” DestGNns), with GLass Brancues, &c.; suitable 
ior DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROOMS. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 

THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 
ON THE Lowest TERMS. 


& C. OSLER, 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


Purchasers can select from 





WHITEHOUSE and C0., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
|} of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it is welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
Orders promptly executed. 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


Ames FERGUSON, Lessee of the 


Auchinheath Gas Coal-field (the most extensive 
and valuable in the parish of Lesmahago), respectfully 
intimates to the Managers of Gas Works and Con- 
sumers of Gas Coal, that he is prepared to ship the best 
quality of the above well-known COALS at Glasgow or 
Leith ; and also to deliver them at the railway stations 
| upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Railway, to 
| any extent which may be required. 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
' tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson, 

Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 1, Poets’- 
corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 





UFFORD’S FIRE-BRICKS, 
RETORTS, CRUCIBLES, andCLAY. A large 
| stock always on hand, and every description of Fire- 
| proof goods carefully and promptly made to order. 
FRANCIS TONGUE RUFFORD 


} (Sole Proprietor), 
Manufacturer of Rufford and Finch’s Patent Porcella- 
| neous Glazed Baths (in oné piece), Slabs, Tiles, §c. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


| 
WiiaMm SUGG, Gas 





Engineer 
and Manufacturer of Patent Wet and Dry Gas 
Meters, combiningSall the latest acknowledged im- 
provements; Brass Founder, Gas Fitter, and Lamp 
Contractor; Manufacturer of all kinds of Plain and 
Ornamental Gas Apparatus, and Contractor for the 
Ereotion of Gas Works. Designs and Estimates sub- 
mitted ; Station Meters and Governors of any size. 

Gas Meter and Apparatus Works, 19 and 20, 
Marsham-street, Westminster. 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, . ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 





SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 

Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 

st and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 

BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


| £1. 








WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. | 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure! 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c, | 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, | 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, | 
the 


F7FJILLIAM SMITH, by 


improvements he has made inthe Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal} 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
eat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com-| 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped | 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity | 
in the gas. | 
Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and! 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. | 
Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
notice. 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


EFRIES’S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and | 


BATHS just completed for two kitchens in the} 
above building. A great variety in stock upon the same | 
principle. GAS BATHS from £7, by which a warm | 
bath may be obtained for THREE HALFPENCE!! 
Gas Covking and Heating Stoves, for all classes, from | 
: Defries’s celebrated DRY GAS METERS—50,000 | 
in use. 

Testimonials at the Office, 145, Regent-street. 

Manufactories removed from 10, Hampstead-road, and 
67, St. Martin’s-lane, to more extensive premises in the 
New-road, near Albany-street. 


KELLY, Cast Iron Wharf, 31, 


@ Bankside, London. — Retorts of supérior 
quality, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches, 
Syphons, and every description of Castings for Gas| 
and Water Works, Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 
ne, &c., erected complete,or the materials sup- 
plied. 

Gas Valves and Sluice Cocks on an improved prin- 
ciple. Patent Gas Tubing and Connections. 
A stock of the above articles kept. 
The Pipes and Retorts supplied by M. K, are cast 
vertically, which ensures soundness and equality of 
thickness throughout. 


D° you wish to extend your business? 
to INCREASE YOUR INCOME? or to EFPRCT SALES 
FOR YOUR GooDs in England or in any part of the world? 
If you do, then apply, either personally or by letter (pre- 
paid, with postage stamp for reply), to Mr. Hupson, 
Contract Office for Advertisements, No, 2, Lindsey- place, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, where contracts are made for the 
insertion ot Advertisements in all the British, Colonial, 
and Foreign Newspapers, &c. This is important to 
Publishers, as well as Advertisers and the public gene- 
rally.—Agents wanted in the principal towns. 











HULETT AND CO,, 55 ann se, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
|| be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 





PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


GAS FITTINGS. 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &e.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church a"d Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 























~ Lendon : Printed by Tomas Greaves Bartow, of 32, Bucklersbury, parish of St. Stephen, Walbrook, (at the office of Joseph Clayton, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street); 
and published by him at 88, Cheapside, in the parish of St. Mary Cole, all in the City of London.—Monday, April 10, 1854. 








